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Border nor breed nor birth 
When two strong men stand face to face, tho 
they come from the ends of the earth. 
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| FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


| LIBERAL CONGRESS OF RELIGION 


| Nashville, Tenn., Oct. 19-27, 1897 


SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTSI!JHAVE BEENOMADE WITH THE 
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: 


to convey passengers to and from the Congress at exceedingly low rates. 
Round trip tickets, including a day at 


One of the 
Greatest Wonders 
of the world. 


Mammoth 
Cave..... 


Te 
ry ge > es 
oS 


BOTTOMLESS PIT, MAMMOTH CAVE. 


An excursion with special sleeping cars, with delegates and attendants, will leave the 
‘| _ Dearborn Street Station on Monday, October 18th, reaching Nashville the next morning; 
Bi returning, leaving Nashville Sunday evening, spending Monday at the Mammoth Cave, 
13} reaching Chicago on Tuesday. 


Round trip rates, including railroad fare, sleeping car expenses, hotel expenses at 
iy Mammoth Cave (including meals), and at the Tulane Hotel—the head-quarters of the Lib- 
ne. eral Congress, Nashville (not including meals), including four admissions into the exposition, 


| $30.00 


Parties of five or more, $25.00 each; or free for 25 yearly subscriptions to the 
New Unity, at $2.00 per year. 


In order to secure these minimum rates, tickets have to be secured beforehand through 
Alfred C. Clark, publisher of the Mew Unity. To be sure of ample provisions all around, 
transportation should be secured at least by the first of October. 


eo 


The payment of $5.00 down, the remainder on day of starting, will enable us to 
make ample provision in advance. 
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For further particulars inquire of Alfred C. Clark, 185 Dearborn Street, Chicago, or 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, General Secretary L. C. of R., 3939 Langley Ave., Chicago. 
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NuMBER 29 


O unite in a larger fellow- 
ship and co-operation, such 
existing societies and liberal ele- 
ments as are in sympathy with 
the movement toward undog- 
matic religion, to foster and en- 
courage the organization of non- 
sectarian churches and kindred 
societies on the basis of absolute 
mental liberty; to secure a closer 
and more helpful association of 
all these in the thought and 
work of the world under the great law and life of love; to 
develop the church of humanity, democratic in oganization, 
progressive in spirit, aiming at the development of pure and high 
character, hospitable to all forms of thought, cherishing the 
spiritual traditions and experiences of the past, but keeping itself 
open to all new light and the higher developments of the future. 
—From Articles of Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal 
Religious Soctettes. 


Editorial. 


‘* Whoe’er aspires unweariedly 
Is not beyond redeeming ; 
And tf he feels the grace of Love 
That from on high ts given, 
The blessed hosts that wait above 
Shall welcome him to heaven!”’ 
—GOETHE. 


Among the features of thé Nashville Congress 
will be an address by Hon. John W. Hoyt, ex- 
Governor of Nebraska, Chairman of the National 
Committee of One Hundred to promote the estab- 
lishment of the University of the United States. He 
will speak on ‘The National Problem of Educa- 
tion.’ See program on another page 


The Unitarian conference at Saratoga, in its pro- 
gram, recognizes the trend of the times by making a 


separate and distinct interest for the young. The. 


Young People’s Union, which took final shape a 
year ago, will have an important part in the pro- 
gram. E. A. Horton, Thomas Van Ness and W. 
W. Fenn will be prominent leaders at the meeting. 


oul orl eo 


The Reform Advocate for September 4th speaks of 
the return of Dr. Hirsch from Europe, refreshed and 
strengthened, and our friend L. A. Eliel, who has 
during his absence ably wielded the editorial pencil, 
hands it back to the chief. We join the readers and 
contributors of the Reform Advocate in welcoming 
back our neighbor and co-laborer. Chicago was 
never in greater need of his strong hand and clear 


EE a 


head than now. The liberal pulpit of Chicago is, to 
say the least, in a state of flux, but while Dr. Hirsch 
is at his post there will be at least one fearless 
spokesman for the gospel of clear thinking and 
noble doing. 

—— 

Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane preached, the first 
Sunday in September, at the People’s Church, Chi- 
cago, it being the first Sunday after vacation. She 
spoke on ‘‘ The Decision of Character,” or ‘‘ The 
Importance of Keeping the Promise We Make Our- 
selves,’ a good text to start out the year with. We 
fear that this is the last and most difficult of the 
fidelities. It takes a’ delicate conscience to realize 
the Shakespearean standard of fidelity secured to 
others by being true to himself. 


To thine ownself be true, 
And it must follow as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 


| 


If there are those who think of Rome only as 
the city of the dead, a city rich in monumental 
dust, let them read the article on ‘“ The Higher Life 
of Modern Rome,’ by Professor Lanciani, in the Out- 
look for September 4, abounding in startling facts, 
and illuminated by most interesting pictures. Cavour 
Mazzini, Victor Emanuel and Garibaldi are honored 
in the monuments, galleries and libraries of Rome, 
and they represent living issues, modern struggles 
and prophetic principles. Rome, the capital of the 
most conservative form of the Christian religion, is 
nursing within its breast a radicalism that, without 
revolution, we trust, will make it some day the capi- 
tal of progressive thought, humanitarian sympathies 
and inclusive co-operation. 


Some interesting Presbyterian statistics are passing 
around in our exchanges. The Northwestern Chns- 
tian Advocate is responsible for the statement that 
three per cent of the churches contain twenty per 
cent of the membership of the entire denomination, 
264 churches have over 500 communicants, the 


_ aggregate membership of these churches being 190- 


000; the whole body is represented by 7,631 
churches, witha membership of 960,911. The Pres- 
byterian faith is still a dominant power. Perhaps 


the most vital thing in it is its tendency to differ-— 


entiate from its original standards. Its charm and 
potency to many is in proportion as it is non-Cal- 
vinistic, in its more or less successfully carrying the 
inspiration of the pastto the neglect of the letter, 
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Academic Freedom in America, or the collision at 
Brown University, is the deliverance of Edwin D. 
Mead, of the Editor’s Table of the Mew England 
Magazine for September. It has been reprinted in 
a tract, and is calculated to do good. The con- 
clusion of the whole matter, Mr. Mead sums up as 


follows: 


But with President Andrews’ personal fortunes the coun- 
try is not concerned. It is concerned that the historic old 
Rhode Island university shall be redeemed, and thatits cor- 
poration shall undo the great wrong which they have done to 
academic freedom in America, Let them undoit, not because 
the country has condemned it, but because they themselves 
recognize their mistake, Consistency, it has been well said, is 
the hobgoblin of little minds. Strong men are never sostrong 
as when they say frankly, “We have made a mistake, and we 
propose to right it.” Letit not be in the home of Roger Will- 
iams that an “orthodoxy ”’ is fixed in political economy, that 
the school is made a monastery, and the scholar and the teacher 
is forbidden to be a citizen and to come into the great town 
meeting which is the glory of New England. 


---oe- —s 


The Outlook for the fourth of September bears on 
its title page a most interesting portrait of Edward 
Everett Hale, one of the most unique personalities 
now in American life. The portrait is from a paint- 
ing by his son Philip, and is the forerunner of a 
series of articles from the ever fertile pen of this 
man, who still works unceasingly towards his 
seventy-fifth anniversary. He isto write on ‘“ James 
Russell Lowell and His Friends.” We need not to 
be told that these writings “ will not contain a formal 
biography,’ for that is not the method of Mr. Hale; 
neither need we be told that the articles will abound 
in personal incident and anecdote,” because every- 


body knows that that ishis method. These writings 


will appear in the monthly numbers of the Ouxiélook 
throughout the year 1898, all of which indicates 
another bright stroke of luck on the part of the 
publishers of the Ouélook, and a good stroke of luck 
on the part of the large number of readers of this 
enterprising weekly. 


ee i | 


The way the Indianapolis Women’s Club fur- 
nished itself with its clubhouse is instructive, and 
its method may possibly suggest to many people’s 
churches, and non-ecclesiastical and ethical organi- 
zations a way of procedure. A recent number of 
the Chicago Zimes-Herald tells the story thus: 


This is the way the Indianapolis club women captured the 
bugbear proposition of a clubhouse. The seven projectors of 
the plan, having in turn interested other members of the Wo- 
man’s Club, incorporated a stock company for building pur- 
poses. Stock to the amount of $15,000 was issued, and a lot 
valued at $5,500 was purchased. For one solid year the build- 
ing committee discussed architectural drawings, and periodi- 
cally changed their minds. In the meantime the capital stock 
was increased to $20,000 and a $14,500 building decided upon. 
Afterward a more elegant edifice was proposed, and $10,000 
was borrowed. The work of erection was rapidly pushed, and 
the final house-warming to the tune of $28,000 was a gala 
night, prominent club women from all over the country being 
present at the festivities. 

The Indiana woman is nothing if not independent, Not 
only were men not solicited to buy stock, but no man was per- 
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mitted to buy stock. It was feminine ingenuity that brought 
it to final perfection, The mortgage of $10,000 caused by the 
necessary loan was soon turned into stock, and to-day there is 
absolutely no incumbrance on the property. The comfortable 
income from rentals supports the club. 

“The Propylaeum” is used extensively by Indianapolis 
hostesses for social functions, an innovation which they found 
most desirable in every way. 


Our friend, Mr. Dharmapala, of the Buddhist 
faith, has had his second recognition service on 
occasion of an American having espoused to the 
full the Buddhist faith and fellowship. The first 
was a gentleman, J. W. Strauss, the service of re- 
cognition being held in Chicago; the second is 
Countess D. Canavarro, a Californian by birth, 
raised in the Catholic church. The service of re- 
cognition was recently held in New York. This 
lady proposes soon to goto Ceylon for further study 
and work in the Buddhist faith. In the hard statis- 
tics of the matter, two converts in perhaps two years 
of time are small returns, but the work of Mr. 
Dharmapala is not to be measured in this fashion. 
It is interesting to know that the doors of Buddhism, 
like those of Christianity, swing both ways, and that 
there are those who, from time to time, pass both 
out and in, and though their paths seem to cross, 
both the emigrants and the immigrants are seeking 
after the same thing — perhaps grasping the same 
thing —the spirit of life and loyalty, which to some 
necessitates renunciation; to others, acceptance. 


o-<2.-:- —s 


The Liberal Pulpit in Chicago. 


The summer seems to have wrought havoc in the 
liberal pulpit of Chicago. Never in our memory 
have the forces seemed to be in so distracted and 
chaotic a condition at the beginning of the season's 
work. Dr. Gunsaulus, the brilliant preacher of Ply- 
mouth Church and the head of the great Armour 
Institute, an institution as promising as it is young, 
as full of energy and aggressiveness as the Chicago 
to which it belongs, is still obscured in a sanitarium, 
whither he was carried in June last in a pitiable state 
of physical collapse. The later reports encourage 
his friends to hope for final recovery. He is too 
young a man to be utterly routed by disease; he has 
too vigorous a constitution to be entirely overthrown 
even by the desecrations of over-work. But the phy- 
sician decrees a prolonged rest, an indefinite leave- 
of-absence; meanwhile, if the newspapers are to be 
credited, the society is taking vigorous steps to sup- 
ply the pulpit in the interim with the erratic and 
meteoric Talmage. If successful, even though tem- 
porarily, the selection does not reflect much credit 
upon the tastes of the congregation, nor much honor 
to the able men who founded and have occupied the 
pulpit heretofore. Mr. Talmage is nothing if not 
sensational. The nimbleness of his rhetoric makes it 
impossible to classify him, but we have supposed 


that so far as he has a theology it has been of the 
ultra-conservative, loving to dwell on the supernat- 
ural rather than to develop the- normal life of the 
soul, based upon the spiritual laws whose foundations 
are laid deep in nature; while Plymouth Church and 
pulpit have heretofore stood for the progressive 
things in orthodoxy and for the liberal things that 
emphasize the character more than the creed, in relli- 
vion, The friends of liberal religion in Chicago will 
look eagerly for the return of Dr. Gunsaulus to his 
pulpit, not only on account of his own genial per- 
sonality, but on account of the liberal accents that 
fall from his pulpit. 

Thomas C. Hall, the son of Dr. John Hall, the 
vreat Presbyterian of New York, is Presbyterian in 
his fellowship and conservative enough in his inher- 
itance and antecedents, but as pastor of the wealthy 
and influential Fourth Presbyterian Church of Chi- 
cago, the church that cast out Professor Swing, he 
was fast becoming @ leader of the liberal forces, all 
the more liberal and all the more a leader because 
his accents were not theological and his mind was 
not controversial. He was a man, who, in his per- 
son and in his constituency represented wealth, 
while in his thought and in his sympathies he was an 
earnest advocate of the cause of the laborer. On 
social questions he was fearless to a remarkable 
degree, and in civic matters he was aggressively 
outspoken and firm. A year ago his youth, his 
splendid physical frame, his broad academic train- 
ing, added to the generous endowment of nature, 
pointed to Thomas Hall as a rising light in the Chi- 
cago pulpit, foom whom might reasonably be ex- 
pected a long and brilliant career. To-day Thomas 
Hall bides away in some Swiss nook, ‘mid Alpine 
tastnesses, in obedience to the inexorable mandate 
ot the physician. The serious attack of pneumonia 
which carried him to death’s door last spring has 
left complications of nerve and circulation which 
have made his unqualified resignation as pastor of 
the Fourth Presbyterian Church in Chicago, imper- 
ative. Chicago will greatly miss the voice of the 
strong young man whom it was learning to love 
under the complimentary name of ‘Tom Hall.’ 

In the vicinity of the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church, stands the Unity Church, a monument to 
the power of Robert Collyer and the generosity of 
the Unitarians of the world, who poured their money 
into his hands that the Unity Church, that went 
down in the great fire, might rise again in its wonted 
beauty and power. This church is once more with- 
out a shepherd. B. R. Bulkeley, the fourth incum- 
bent since the resignation of Robert Collyer, has 
concluded to bide eastward, and his resignation has 
come to the society instead of himself. Mr. Bulke- 
‘ey brought a genial personality, a warm heart and 
a willing hand to Chicago. His ministry has been 


a kindly one, tolerant, generous, earnest, but while 
f 
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some departments, notably the Sunday-School, 
thrived under his hands, on the whole things did 
not seem to go. Perhaps he carried more than his 
share of the responsibilities of the hard times, any- 
how he leaves behind him the problem which he 
tound still unsolved, but he leaves not an enemy. 
Many friends, and those who learned to know 
Mr. Bulkeley during his Chicago sojourn, will think 
of him kindly and will hope for good things fo 
him and his wherever they may go. THE NEW 
Unity, while advocating a policy not consonant with 
Mr. Bulkeley’s methods or convictions, found in 
him a most courteous and genial friend, a man who 
knew how to agree to differ and to dissent without 
antagonisms. 

More pathetic is the leave-taking of James Vila 
Blake from the pulpit of the Third Unitarian Church 
of Chicago, a church that was built by Carleton 
Staples before the fire, and has been honored by the 
pastorates of M. J. Savage and E. P. Powell. The 
building itself was burned last winter, since which 
time the society has worshiped in the chapel of the 
Lewis Institute. Now, after fifteen years of service, 
Mr. Blake withdraws, not only trom the pastorate 
His with- 
drawing is as unique as it is pathetic, and is charac, 
teristic of the work and the worker. According to 
the Christian Register, Mr. Blake *‘ has sent a tender 
letter of resignation to every member of his flock,” 
[In this 
letter he speaks of the constant kindness and faith- 
fulness of his people. Lhey can return the compli- 
ment and say, with truth, that Mr. Blake’s ministry 
has been on lines of high thought; his sermons, 
classic in torm, have been direct appeals to the 
native reverence of the human soul and the ethical 
foundations of life. Whatever may be the future of 
the Third church, Mr. Blake’s fifteen years’ ministry 
has left its mark on many souls, and his contribu- 
tion to religion through the activities and publica- 
tions of the Western Unitarian Conference and the 
Western Unitarian Sunday-school Society, has been 
a permanent and a priceless one. If Mr. Blake is to 
be remembered in no other way, he will be lovingly 


ot this church, but from the ministry. 


whom he calls '‘‘my most precious few.”’ 


remembered for the contributions to the devotional 


life of this constituency through the Unity Hymns 
and Chorals and the Unity Services and Songs. 

On the South Side, while Mr. Fenn represents a 
growing and hopeful mission on the outer rim of 
the city in the neighborhood of the University of 
Chicago, the mid-summer congregations at this 
Memorial Chapel, on Fifty-seventh street, we under- 
stand have been of a most promising character, the 
fate of the original First Unitarian Church, the 
mother of Unitarianism, whose history dates back 
to earliest Chicago, seems decidedly uncertain. 
The church has a valuable property situated in the 
very heart of the ‘ influential” district, the center 
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of the big churches, with millionaires settled thick 
around it, but spite of plenty of money in the pews, 
and high scholarship in the pulpit, such as Mr. 
Fenn represents, the attendance at its ministrations 
has been meager, and its continuance on the old site 
seems doubtful. Many seem to think that the 
wisest thing it can do is to follow the example of 
many another mother of pioneers,— pull up stakes 
and go with the child to build up a new home far- 
ther on toward the borders, where the struggle for 
existence will be less severe. 

But while the three Unitarian churches of Chicago 
seem to be (measured on long lines) in a period of 
decadence, we are sure of two things, first of the 
good work done in the past by them, and of the 
sure triumph of their essential message in the future. 
One reason of their perplexity lies in the fact that 
they have done their work so well that their gospel 
finds a more human and humane expression than 
their own boundaries canreach. Perhaps, also, they 
have done their work too well, they have differen- 
tiated too conscientiously. 


9) 


The ‘‘errors ”’ of ortho- 
doxy may have been emphasized so effectively as 
to overshadow the “truths” of orthodoxy which 
the people cannot do without. 

The one sensational item in the current history 
of the Chicago pulpit is the withdrawing of Frank 
Buffington Vrooman, not only from the associate 
pastorate of the People’s Church, Chicago, but from 
the ministry. The cause of this withdrawal is very 
definite as is the next thing to be undertaken by 
this young man of brawn and brain. Mr. Vrooman 
is organizing a Klondike mining company, and hopes 
in an honorable and honest way to provide himself 
with the wherewiths of alivlihood. His withdrawal 
trom the People’s Church pastorate is purely for 
financial reasons. To the credit of both sides let it 
be said that barring certain sensationalism in the 
newspaper announcement, the spirit displayed has 
been courteous, dignifiedand generous. Mr. Vrooman 
speaks in unqualified terms of the senior pastor, 
Dr. Thomas. He is ‘one with whom every asso- 
ciation I have ever had has been beautiful and whom 
I have found under all circumstances to be a gen- 
tleman and a Christian.”” While Dr. Thomas and 
the People’s Church on the other hand, bear testi- 
mony to Mr. Vrooman’s ability as a preacher and a 
scholar. Some unpleasant things have been said 
perhaps. Some facts have been made public of a 
financial nature that ought not to have been. Maybe 
the publicity will correct them. The open secret 
has only received a little more direct publication, 
that the People’s Church of Chicago like all such 
hall movements directed on open lines, has not been 
as successful a business corporation as the closer 
organization of the creed-bound and pew-renting, 
one-day-in-seven churches of society. While such 
movements as McVicker’s Theatre and Central 
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Music Hall have had their seat-rentings, they have 
also had the maximum openness and free-seat possi- 
bilities. THE New Unity has often called attention 
to the difficulty of reconciling these two ideals of 
an absolutely free home to all classes as well as to 
all minds, and at the same time a pay-as-you-go and 
pay-for-what-you-get administration. Dr. Thomas 
has wrought mightily for the well-being of Chicago. 
He isone of the pioneers in the People’s Church 
movement and if he can add now to his great 
achievements in this direction a business administra- 
tion worthy his constituency, the Vrooman episode 
will have been a profitable one. Meanwhile we all 
wish Mr. Vrooman success in Klondike, and those 
of us who are left behind must work the harder. 

If this glance at the liberal pulpits in Chicago 
seems somewhat depressing, let it not be forgotten 
that the cause still has its spokesmen and that the 
heart of Chicago is open to the sunlight. The four 
Universalist churches seem to be in good working 
order. Mr. White, of the bysy church at Engle- 
wood, was back on the first Sunday of the month, 
and spoke on live questions suggested by Hall 
Caine’s ‘‘ The Christian’’ and ‘Quo Vadis,” from 
which he inferred that ‘the ethical and spiritual 
problems of humanity are passing beyond the exclu- 
sive possession of the clergy and the church, and 
that art and literature are becoming, deeply im- 
pressed with them.’’ He plead for that ‘ experi- 
mental church, undenominational, planted in the 
worst slums, with its working rooms,” etc. Dr. 
Canfield, the same Sunday, began the year’s work 
over the most sufficient of the liberal Protestant 
churches in Chicago in a moneyed way. Mr. Greg- 
ory, of, the Universalist Church of the Redeemer on 
the West Side, pleaded for law and justice. And 


there remains with us the intelligent, stalwart min- 
istry of the Jewish pulpit, unflinching, uncompro- 
mising, intelligent, amenable to science and to 


progress. The cause of liberal thought in Chicago 


is still in good hands, and where some workers fall 
out by the way others are forthcoming to seize the 
standards and bear them forward. ‘‘ Men may come 
and men may go,” but truth endures, and righteous- 
ness must conquer. In this spirit may the friends 
of THE New Unity take a hold to the work, to 
sacrifice, to pray and to wait. 


Hawthorne and His Children. 


The relation which Hawthorne held to his own 
children, as illustrated both in the memoirs of him 
and in his ‘ Note-Books,” was unquestionably .a 
sign of that profound humanity which was the deep 
spring of his writings. But it was not, as some 
seem to think, a selfish love which he bore for them; 
the relation was one of the elemental things in 
nature, a fullness of feeling which found expression 
otherwise only as all his nature found outlet—in 
spiritual communion with mankind. How deep this 
inherent love of childhood lay is instanced in that 
passage in ‘‘Our Old Home,” which one reads, as 
it were, with uncovered head.—H. £. Scudder. 


Post-Mortem Beneficence. 


No better illustration has been recently furnished 
of the better advisability of beneficence before 
death, instead of vast testamentary gifts, than the 
suit just closed over the Fayerwether estate and 
will. Here was a kindly-hearted business man who 
decided at his death to endow a few of the colleges 
with what he had accumulated as a leather dealer. 
The first move was a claim of the executors that 
about one-half of the estate was left to them for 
their own disposal. The rest was portioned out to 
the colleges named in the testator’s bequest; but 
even that after a suit undertaken to recover for the 
benefit of the heirs-at-law. 

But what especially interests the public is the 
power which the entrustment of such vast sums 
gives to those handling them to circumvent rather 
than fulfill the purpose’ of the would-be benefactor. 
Compelled to render an account more in accordance 
with the evident intent of the deceased, the execu- 
tors gave the bulk of the residue to such institutions 
as they themselves chose to select, leaving out many 
of those specified by Mr. Fayerwether. Then fol- 
lowed a suit on the part of the omitted colleges, 
and successful effort to stay the proposed distribu- 
tion. During these suits it now turns up that the 
following enormous fees have been paid to retained 
counsel. On the first accounting William H. Ar- 
noux, as counsel for the executors, is said to have 
received fifty thousand dollars; on the third ac- 
counting fifteen thousand dollars. John E. Parsons 
is reported to have received for similar services 
thirty thousand and fifteen thousand; another forty- 
one thousand going on equal division at a second 
accounting. Here, if we are to credit this report, 
the enormous sum of one hundred and fifty-one 
thousand dollars was paid out of this money left for 
educational purposes to fatten our millionaire law- 
yers. Other sums of similar character were paid to 
other counselors. 

By what ratio of merit a lawyer should receive 
such astounding “ equivalents for services rendered, ” 
we cannot undertake to divine. Our college pro- 
fessors, who were to have been sustained by Mr. 

layerwether’s beneficence, would have been held to 
be well paid if they had received two thousand to 
two thousand five hundred dollars a year for services 
continuing daily for nine months; that is, the sum 
of $151,000 would have paid seventy-five teachers of 
the highest rank in science a full year. In other 
words, it would have paid the salaries of all the fac- 
ulties in six of our first-class colleges, such as. Mr. 
Fayerwether in the main tried to benefit. Or this 
sum would have paid all the expenses of five of our 
smaller first-class colleges fora year. But $151,000 
does not seem to have been: by any means all the 
fees paid by the executors. 
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Of the justice of any of the suits, or the merit of 
the questions involved we do not propose to un- 
dertake to pass judgment. But in the name of com- 
mon sense let men of wealth learn the advisability 
of giving as~they go; and attending to their own 
affairs. It is not probable that it would have cost 
Mr. Fayerwether five thousand dollars or five hun- 
dred to have distributed his own wealth before 
death—and had the pleasure of it in the bargain. 
The colleges named by the bequest have sorely 
suffered. Some of them are doing their best, and 
it is a best to be proud of, on an annual income of 
thirty to forty thousand dollars. It is not seemly 
that our men of wealth shall stand by and let the 
laborers starve. 

This business of contesting wills has been re- 
duced to a science. The largest and probably wis- 
est bequests of the last quarter of a century have 
been turned aside by litigation from the direction 
indicated by the testator. Just now the magnificent 
university founded by Mr. Stanford in memory of 
his son, whom he idolized, has barely escaped bank- 
ruptcy owing to a suit brought by the government. 
Mrs. Stanford is selling the stock from her ranch to 
prevent the university from embarrassment and les- 
sened efficiency. Our men of wealth have done 
nobly in the way of endowing public institutions. 
It is not the capitalists who are standing in the way 
of human progress, but those who stand about to 
prevent, by technical means, the possibility of be- 
nevolence doing its work. Not a bequest of any 
great size has reached our colleges without a good- 
sized fraction being absorbed on the way. It would 
seem possible to breed a spirit of unselfishness that 
would find pleasure in hurrying all such sums 
promptly to their destination; especially as most 
of the learned counselors are college graduates. It 
is a curious fact that the bequest left by President 
Washington for educational purposes—now amount- 
ing to several millions—and left as a fiduciary trust 
to Congress, has never been accounted for. Is it 


lost; or is it yet to be used with honor, as Washing- 
ton directed? E. P, P. 


‘The Evening Wind. 
Spirit that breathest through my lattice, thou 
That cool’st the twilight of the sultry day, 
Gratefully flows thy freshness round my brow; 
Thou hast been out upon the deep at play, 
Riding all day the wild blue waves till now, 
Roughening their crests and scattering high their 
Spray, 
And swelling the white sail. I welcome thee 
To the scorched land, thou wanderer of the sea! 


Nor I alone—a thousand bosoms round 
Inhale thee in the fulness of delight; 
And languid forms rise up, aud pulses bound 
Livelier at the coming of the wind of night; 
And, languishing to hear thy grateful sound, 
Lies the vast inland stretched beyond the sight, 
Go ferth, into the gathering shade; go forth, 


God’s blessing breathed upon the fainting earth! 
| : : Bryant, . 
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The Luberal Congress. 


Hospitable to all forms of thought: 
sponsible for His Own. 


Lveryone Re 


Lite’s Sea. 


Out from the haven of motherly care 
Drifted slowly a barque of life, 

Bearing within it pure and fair 
A Soul, to contend with the water’s strife, 


Gently floating at first by shores 

Burdened with beauty, where bending low 
Were rarest flowers, no wonder the oars 

Of that soul-boat rested upon the prow. 


But onward still onward, the water’s unrest 
Bore the boat and its steersman soul, 

Till it found the sea where the far-off west 
Shone with its waves of burnished gold. 


No dallying now with the sun-kissed flowers: 
Sterner effort the boat must sway: 

The oars must be wielded by stronger powers 
Than sufficed to guide in that distant bay: 


The Soul was true, the Soul was strong— 
Though sky and sea grew cheerless, dark, 

It fought the tempest-demon long 
Ere a haven was found for its battered barque. 


Barques like to this, but manned less brave, 
Shattered and wrecked ’midst the storm sank down-- 
Sank deep, and found a mid-ocean grave; 
But faith and courage a harbor found. 
SARA A, UNDERWOOD. 


The New Unity to the Rescue. 


‘Shall the child be king’ Opposites conserve 
balance in Nature; therefore, ethically considered, 
the answer to the above question must be ‘‘ No 
and ‘‘Yes!”’ 

In the more primitive conditions of man he ob- 
tained unity amid the diversity of individual strug- 
gle by the harmony of the clan, uniting by common 
consent for resistance. 

Such small unity of clan or creed must give place 
to that ‘‘ New Unity” of Universals-—those inherent 
principles of being and association which are now 
binding men together in closer sympathy. 

In this benign light men are being unfolded into 
a perception of the beauty, holiness and power of 
the One Life. Standing with eyes fixed upon 9% 
One Life for all men, and with hearts beating i 
unison with the Omnipresent Heart of Creative 
Thought, a Liberal Congress of Religions becomes 
possible. 

One Lite, One Creative Thought, One Infinite 
Source of all affections and perceptions! One field 
for its expression diversely in man—and that field 
the social world, now and forever. Thus are we 
impelled to move into setae casas mansions of soul- 
perception. | 

Under the idea of clan- unity —home—the patri- 
archical precinct ruled supreme. And it was well. 
Under the new unity of the now, something greater 
than the edict issued from clans of any sort must 
speak would it compel obedience from the children 
of the now, be they young or adult. 

The church speaks as with authority—her family 
shrugs the shoulder, and her ministers preach as 
seemeth to them good. Behold a greater than the 
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church is here, even the Divine Presence itself, in 
the hearts of the people, who refuse to accept the 
authority of anything of less precedent. 

Parents command, while children turn the careless 
ear. Behold a greater than the parent is here, even 
the Omnipresent Spirit of Justice and Need in the 
child’s consciousness. 

Is it not being evidenced that only as authority 
without re-echoes in the halls of justice within, is it 
revered and obeyed by the child of any stature’ Is 
this not an age of Freedom? Is not her knock 
heard upon every closed doorr Is not the con. 
servatism of nations yielding to International Unity > 
Does not the conservative individual unfold to the 
call of Universal Needr All things to all ages, 
Clan-Unity where it was best for man. The New 
Unity of large universals to this age where man de- 
mands to recognize and be recognized by the One 
Life. 

The opening of new eras necessarily brings some- 

what ef disturbed adjustment, and nowhere is this 
telt more keenly than in thé home relation, where 
the throne of final authority is being swung from 
the clan center of the home outward, around and 
within the ethical home of the race—adult and 
youth. 
This larger swing of the orbit of final authority is 
conformable to the need and nature of evolution. 
First to the man, then to the race. First to the 
parent, then to the J[ruth, the principle, must-——the 
progressive conception of man—the child of truth, 
of principles—yield obedience. 

In the lesser authority of the home, Injustice not 
infrequently sits a guest. In the larger authority 
belonging to principles of universal application, the 
peace and power of the One Life serve as wings to 
the angel of Justice that she hover, progressively 
recognized, within the sanctuary, alike of the home 
and the race. 

Very true is it that ‘If there are ever times in 
the larger community when the strong hand of the 
Government should be placed upon the shoulder of 
the wrong-doer, and he compelled to be law-abid- 
ing, may there not come a time in the economy ot 
the minor community when it is the duty of the 
teacher to keep the child in place?” Is it not also 
true that according to the enlightenment of the 
Government is the hand so placed? Are not gov- 
ernments subject to progressive adjustment? Would 
not greater acquiescence be obtained were that gov- 
ernmental hand an international oner Were its 
sentence upon the guilty the result of international 
wisdom? Such would seem to be the relative im- 
portance of authority from a parent or teacher, and 
that authority of Law inherent within both parent 
and child. Perhaps comparatively few philosophers 
would now contend that education plants anything 
new within the child. Would it not rather be held 
that all qualities of expression are inherent in the 
nature of the child, education leading them out pro- 
gressively as they become sensitized to the need of 
the child and the call of environment. 

May not ‘“ Do as I tell you, because | am your 
parent and know best,” stunt the child's perception 
of the principle of right inherent in every exigence: 
Would not ‘I advise you to do thus, my son, be- 
cause home and the many will be made peaceful 
and happy thereby, and yourself, because you are a 
part of the many,” develop within the child rever- 
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ence for all pertaining to universal good and happi- 
ness? A little child of four years is often appealed 
to thus: ‘‘ Which is it now, dear, a little citizen of 
the home, or a stranger whom we must teach?” 
His reply generally is,—‘‘A little citizen of the 
home.” Sometimes he laughs, saying,‘ A little 
stranger,” then follows instructions and observation 
as to the results, whether happy or otherwise. Just 
here is a vital point. Has the child a right to err 
that it may learn from experience? Has the adult 
that right? Has the race exercised that right?’ Ifthe 
aggregated wisdom of the race has been insufficient 
to take the place of individual experiment as veri. 
fying knowledge, should the wisdom of the parent 
arrogate to itself the privilege of experience for the 
child? It may be argued,—‘ The child is young.” 
So is man. So is the race. 

Courtesy is the extending of perfect freedom and 
consideration for all coming within its range. Cour- 
tesy has power to evoke its like. It calls forth the 
sentler virtues, and emulates the finer perceptions 
of relationships. The principle of government is as 
generic in nature as that of individual effort. The 
question is not, shall government yield to home an- 
archy? but, shall it issue the flat fora new adjust- 
ment withinits domain’ May not the subjects with- 
in the home be called upon to recognize government 
as assuming a new role, namely, courtesy, which 
embodies and leads to action self-gov ernment? It 
may be more than possible that perfect undeviating 
courtesy to the child will control all wilful energy 
both of parent and child. Are parents sufficiently 
unfolded to be undeviatingly courteous? Break the 
bond of courtesy, and either despotism or anarchy 
is invited for the time. Heaven is harmony. Order 
is heaven’s first law. Because we may not be per- 
tect parents doés not absolve us from the duty of 
striving with every energy and occasion to become 
worthy to lead a little child. Educators will con- 
tinue to discuss child-rights, and parents bear the 
temporary confusion of tongues until all shall be 
brought into the one language of courtesy to all and 
partial legislation in favor of none. Meanwhile we 
may find that ‘‘a little child shall lead them.” 
Shall the child be king?’’ Yes! If that child 
be represented by the parent and child in united in- 
terest, standing hand in hand toward the realization 
of the right of the highest and best to rule, that the 
One Life may be glorified in us whose children we 
are, PELLA B. MORRISON. 


Ambition. 


Praiseworthy is the man of ready hand. 

To take occasion, where one may, 

To plant or prune hath honor, too. 

No effort’s lost 

Wherein the good of any has been sought; 

But such to fruitage comes, and to the full 

Of this world’s virtue lends its share. 

Still, I would ask—if selfishly— 

A fenced field, mine all to occupy: 

Set portions of the world’s high tasks 

Mine to fulfil. I would have stewardship 

Of such small part of this, my Lord’s domain, 

As fitted best my hand. : 

Then, when he came to view his own, 

And measure make of harvest promises, 

With others of the vineyard I might stand, 

And, pointing, say: This work is mine, 

And herein I have wrought my best for Thee. 
LINCOLN E. BROWN. 
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Correspondence. 


TOWER HI Li, August, 1&97 


DEAR Unity:—Even after weeks of perusal ol 


your prospectus, Tower Hill was a great surprise to 


two, at least, of your readers. We. had not ex 
pected to find, within two hundred miles of Chicago, 
such an absolute change of soil and scenery, while 
the drop from. dressing for dinner to sempiternal 
short skirt and sunbonriet as a condition of true 
fashionableness was equally startling and refreshing. 

As I lie on this breezy hill-top, watching the sun- 
shine flicking the herbage with wandering gold, and 
listen to. the music of the ‘soulful ” pines, | am 
marveling that this place is not bésieged by tired 
teachers and quiet-seekers of all kinds—it is so 
primitive—so natural—so_ rest-suggesting--and 
above all, so poetical. I wonder if we Americans 
really love Emerson’s ideal of plain-living and high. 
thinking, or whether we only dream that we should 
like it when the goal seems quite unattainable. 
[fere, we sojourners of the year of grace, 1897, feel 
as if it were to be found in perfection, and yet com- 
paratively few persons of the tired outside world 
have as yet made their way to it. 

Each of us has his (or oftener Aer) tent or room 
in a cottage or ‘‘long-house,’’ all embowered in 
trees—keeping just as private or as sociable as we 
please. The air has been deliciously cool ever 
since we have been here; the dining-room is clean, 
well screened from the too attentive fly and mos- 
quito, and served with the same air of well-bred 
kindness that is distinctive of the social conduct of 
the place. The architecture of the building is what 
I may call the early ( probably earliest) Gothic— 
the sweet, unpainted, piney rafters and joists-spaces 
in clean unabashed evidence everywhere, while 
some good Samaritan has shaded the entrance to 
the dining-hall with relays of green boughs, be- 
neath which the festive ice-cream (sole evidence of 
modern degeneracy!) is ladled out on high-days 
and holidays. 

The hill, embracing sixty acres of woodland, 
overlooking a horseshoe bend of the broad Wiscon- 
sin, and isolated on three sides by water and ravine, 
affords the greatest variety of enchanting prospects 
| have seen for many a day. Water is abundant, a 
pretty and ever-revolving windmill on the summit 
supplying a reservoir from which pipes descend that 
are tapped by faucets at frequent intervals on the 
grounds for drinking and hosing purposes alike, the 


water being furnished by springs which rise pure and. 


cool from under a high bluff on the river bank, 
which lies two hundred feet below. 

As for the summer school, I hardly know how to 
delineate it. The work of the leaders is so simple, 
sincere and scholarly, with so much inspiration and 
so littlé dogmatism, that ‘‘ school,” that word of dry 
association, does not describe it. Even the tired 
city teacher rejoices in being led through such fresh 
mental fields with never a closed gate or forbidden 
prospect on the way, but only help to see for herself, 
till each poem and story, weil-known or unveiled for 
the first time, stands out for all future years in the 
light of a lover’s appreciation. 

Two hours with Jenkin Lloyd Jones in the morn- 
ing spent in searching, as he calls it, for the noblest 
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English poems, really in spell-bound forgetfulness of 
space and time while listening to his eloquent inter- 
pretation of the beloved masterpieces, from Lycidas 
to Asolando; afternoons passed in nature-study of 
the neighborhood, now of its birds with Professor 
Libby and now of its stones with Professor Perisho; 
while long wanderings through thick woods, carpeted 
with sweet herbs, and interspersed with cliffs and 
quarries, give object lessons in feathers and hues 
and songs for the one, and many- -colored strata for 
the other. Now imagine evenings spent with Mr. 
Simmons in the company of Demeter and Perseph- 
one, Medea and her woes, or Edipus and Antig- 
one, and the heights of satisfaction would seem to 
have been reached, till all is rounded up by a week 
of the best English novelists, Ebers, Kingsley, Haw- 
thorne, Dickens and (English by virtue of our hom- 
age) Victor Hugo. Doesnot the mere recapitulation 
of the goodies make one’s mouth water?» 

But alas, all this is so dry! How can I give the 
atmosphere of the place, week-day class or crowded 
Sunday service, by mere description? Perhaps alittle 
history will helpme to my purpose. A quaint idyll of 
American country-life of very unusual quality hangs 
thereby. 

At about the time of the Tractarian reaction at 
Oxford, a student of that university—a Jenkin 
David Lloyd, was cast out of its doors for avowing 
socinian convictions. He returned to his home in 
South Wales and there instituted a liberal church to 
which he preached and thus formed with his rela- 
tives, the Joneses, and others a center of advanced 
thought which still continues to influence powerfully 
the dwellers in that part of Wales. Some fifty 
years ago, one of the Lloyd-Jones representatives 
came to America, and after some removals, settled 
on government land in Wisconsin. His ten children 
have largely peopled this neighborhood and influ- 
enced its thought and manners for many years. 
Deeply affectionate, and anxious that their children 
should not be forced by crowding to separate, the 
parents provided that the sons should be able to 
have farms adjacent or nearly so, and by working 
hard with head and hands, they and their twenty or 
thirty descendants have attained and maintained an 
honorable prosperity among thei fellows, while 
their rather remarkable intellectual tastes: and de- 
cidedly liberal tendencies in religion hand on the 
torch lighted by the brave Welsh Jenkin. Two 
teacher sisters keep the beautiful Hillside school, 
where hand cultivation in carpentry, blacksmithing, 
etc., go on part passu with mathematics and poetry; 
and the preacher brother is the center of enough 
family admiration and anxiety to weaken any muscle 
less robust than that of sturdy Welsh- Americans of 
the Jones variety. 

Many years ago the brothers and sisters instituted 
what was at first a memorial meeting in the ‘“ house 
wood-lot” of the original farm. This was a re- 
ligious service, and gradually attracted more and 


‘more neighbors, until first a modest chapel, and later 


our Tower Hill pavilion, would hardly hold the 
worshipers; and hence a growing habit of assembly, 
and later Mr. Jones’ summer school, which is first 
and foremost for the benefit of this neighborhood, 
and thence finally, the idea of a Tower Hill encamp- 
ment. 

But the loveliest spirit must have a body to live 
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in if humanity is to benefit by it; so Tower Hill has 
to have a businessform. This materialized after the 
following fashion: Mr. Jones once came back to this 
favorite stamping ground, then nothing more than 
an ‘‘idle wild,” to find that some careless campfire 
had destroyed many of its immemorial pines. This 
distressed him and set him to thinking, and the up- 
shot was that Mr. Hunting and Mr. W. C. Gannett 
joined with him to form a company and buy the hill. 
Others came in, and the following arrangements 
have been agreed upon asa final basis of settlement 
here: 

‘“A payment of twenty-five dollars entitles a sub- 
scriber to one share in the company, and also to two 
adjacent hill lots, 25xt10 feet in wsufruct; that is, the 
company keeps ultimate ownership and control, but 
the lessee may erect on the lots anything the asso- 
ciation approves: of, and, having. erected it, may dis- 
pose of or‘remove the building at any time, being, 
however, expected to erect something within a 
reasonable time, as actual occupation is a sene qua 
non of the holdings.”’ 

This, of course, enables the company to have a 
choice as to neighbors. 

Meanwhile, Mr.Jones anda few enthusiastic helpers 
have laid out several thousand dollars in permanent 
improvements—the capacious reservoir of delicious 
water; a large and well-filled icehouse; the pretty 
pavilion, 50x20 feet, with its endless possibili- 
ties of decoration, its natural tree pulpit and its 
great open fireplace; the long houses, with the 
thousand and one conveniences necessary for the 
comfort of transient institute guests; expenses, for 
which I fear the projectors will never be reimbursed 
except by the consciousness of doing things; but 
that is probably the only reward they expected. 

To sum up, the rich and the fashionable will 
probably never flock here, as dress and ‘‘style,” 
luxury. and sloth, could hardly consort with the 
present spirits on Tower Hill. But it will become 
more and more the resort of tired teachers and min- 
isters, and of those who desire simplicity and rest 
amid wholesome and lovely surroundings. <A few 
more cottages built by persons in sympathy with 
the enterprise would make it a little more comforta- 
ble financially for its projectors, who now carry a 
disproportionate share of its growing responsibili 
ties; but these, I believe, will come, and while, as | 
intimated before, ‘ self-pleasing folly’s idle brood” 
will probably always give it the go-by, a select cir- 
cle will more and more find here the plain living 
and high thinking which is the persistent ideal of 
the thoughtful mind. 

I really ought to give a separate chapter to our 
Tower Hill dogs. Such individuality has been im- 
parted to their canine characters by the universal 
respect and attention shown them here, that a faith- 
ful biographer might reap a rich field in recording 
their idiosyncrasies; but in consideration of the fact 
that the “affections and jealousies of lizards ’’ have 
so lately been written up, and that the dog history 
might embolden the innumerable insects of Tower 
Hill, from gnats to huge bumblebees and gigantic 
grasshoppers, to clamor for recognition, prudence 
calls a halt, and we leave ‘‘Sam Jones,” ‘‘ Buck”’ ben 
Nobody, “ Rab Phillips” and “Cadwallader Ben- 


dagee”’ to a future historian. 
CORDELIA S. KIRKLAND. 
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The Word of the Spirit. 


“ Get thee up into the high mountain; lift up thy voice 
with strength: be not afraid 


Elijah the Tishbite, of the Inhabitants of 
Gilead. 


A SERMON PREACHED IN THE FIRST CONGREGATIONAL 
CuuRCH, APPLETON, Wis., AUGUST 22, 1897, BY REV. JOHN 
FAVILLE. 

Text: ELIAH. 


No person can be measured unless we know how 
he regards God and his fellow-man. What he is 
doing for his Maker and his neighbor are the 
supreme tests. Our relation to God largely deter- 
mines the principles we espouse; our relation to 
our neighbor guides our practices. Our personal 
progress and perfection rests first upon our attitude 
toward our treatment of these two. 

We are to study this hour //yah; to look at him 
from these two main angles of vision. 

1. Alyah in his bearing toward or his treatment of 
God. 

The nation is born of God. He has a purpose in 
it. Each nation has a special divine mission. To 
the Hebrews had been committed the greatest work 
of their age—to reveal Jehovah, to preserve and 
teach the truth regarding his unity and purity. A 
deadly danger threatened Israel when Elijah flashed 
across her history. The revolt of the ten tribes 
under Jereboam was a righteous one. But he tam- 
pered with the national religion. He put expedi- 
ency before right, politics before religton, and. his 
half-worldly, half-religious policy did what it will 
always do—degenerated government and degraded 
religion. 

And now, fifty years after, the fruit of that course 
is ripening under Ahab. He has taken to wife—the 
frst Israelite or Hebrew king to do so—a woman 
from the old idolatrous Canaanite race. He mar- 
ried Jezebel, and paganism is on the throne. Jere- 
boam’s compromise has resulted in the control of 
the priests of Baal and Astarte, and the first perse- 
cution of the Church is inaugurated. 

And to woman, who has been so staunch and 
sacrificing a friend of religion, must also be accorded 
the dishonor of being in this pagan queen one of 
the most intolerant and brutal persecutors of religion. 
Those faithful ones in Israel were the spiritual an- 
cestors of those in the catacombs, of the covenant- 
ers, and the pilgrims, for they felt the bitter sting 
of intolerance. 

The cruel and licentious worship of the Phoenician 
divinities under Ahab was a prodigious step down 
from even the symbolic worship of Jehovah that 
Jereboam established. But this profligacy and de- 
bauchery were so painted over with the luxury and 
the peace the nation was enjoying — for Ahab was 
brave, patriotic, magnificent in taste—that it did 
not seem hideous, hardly dangerous to most of 
them to have God supplanted. But a crisis has 
come. The last link between Jehovah and Israel 
seemed to be broken, when this Titan, God’s black- 
smith, E4ijah, comes to weld the nation again to 
Him. He was no poet nor philosopher,—a man 
not of words but work. He was not eloquent like 
Aaron; not a commander like Moses; not a states- 
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man like Samuel. He was to preach but little, 
write nothing, but do what makes him one of the 
most unique and imposing figures in Jewish history. 
Who were his ancestors, what his training, where 
his home, the records say not. A rugged, solitary 
commanding man, who stands before Israel to say— 
‘‘ Jehovah is God, serve him."’ That outlines Elijah 
and his relation to God. . 

But we must see more than this to understand 
him or his work. 

1. We meet this Tishbite first as the bearer of a 
message. Nota pleasant one, and to a king. But 
he gave it. This first test shows the metal of the 
man. Put yourself in his place. He is in a hope- 
less minority; in an unpopular cause, but there is no 
apology nor cringing as he faces Ahab with the 
message. ‘‘ As the Lord God of Israel liveth, defore 
whom I stand, there shall be no rain.’’ It said to 
the popular and self-satisfied ruler, you are wrong, 
I am right. You may hunt me but you cannot 
silence me. You may deny God, nevertheless he is 
Jehovah. 3 

2. But the man who is to defend or reveal God 
cannot always court the crowd; itis neither wise nor 
safe to do so. There must be times of solitude, 
meditation. So with Elijah. You find him next at 
the brook of Cherith, and he owes much to those 
days of retirement. To be driven into isolation 
seems hard, but the best thought and work has 
often come from it. Moses in. Midian, Paul in 
Arabia, Jeremiah in prison, John on Patmos, August- 
ine at Hippo, Dante banished, Luther in his cell, 
Bunyan in Bedford jail—how many tell us that if a 
man is to be a champion for God to be alone with 
him at times is gain. Elijah is preparing for action. 
God is teaching, drilling him. That lonely forest 
is the school room, the drill-ground. Zarephath 
had its lessons also, we shall see, but as we study 
Elijah in his march toward God and his defense of 
him, the next place we meet him is at Carmel. 

3. And Carmel means that this gladiator is ready 
for the arena. You cannot make too much of that 
day on Mt. Carmel. Paganism and Judaism met in 
the most dramatic and romantic conflict of history. | 
do not say other hours and other battles have not 
been equally decisive or momentous in their issue. 
I remember Beth-Horon and Tours and Lepanto, 
Milvian Bridge and Lutzen. All met crises in re- 
ligion. I remember Paul at Jerusalem, Luther at 
Leipsic, Christ in the wilderness and the Garden 
temptations. But on Carmel that day the two re- 
ligions of the world met. One was incarnated 
in Jezebel. Outwardly beautiful, inwardly beastly, 
catering to the lowest ambitions and the vilest 
passions, a religion that would at times shame 
the brute in its ferocity and degradation. And 
the other religion was incarnated in Elijah, out- 
wardly plain, but clean; simple, but true to God as 
the needle to the pole; stern, but honest. Elijah 
alone—four hundred and fifty leaders of Jezebel’s 


faith against him—and yet not alone. There they 


meet, Force and Faith, the flesh and the spirit, Be- 
lial and Christ. Does anyone wonder the divine 
fire came? 

The issue of that tragic hour shaped the course 
of centuries, and the human force was this lonely 
rugged man of faith, who with his splendid fair- 
ness, said: ‘If Baal be God, serve him; if Jeho- 
vah serve him.”’ 
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It almost seems as if this were the climax of 
Elijah’s relation to God; that here he became 
his most brilliant and successful champion. What 
more could he want, or need? He needed AHoreé. 
God commissioned Elijah at Jezreel. He taught 
him at Cherith. He used him at Carmel: but Eli- 
jah never knew, never met Jehovah fully till he 
went to Horeb. | 

[It looks now as if this stern old hero had lost his 
‘‘clue to providence; his grip upon the Almighty 
in the turn of affairs when Jezebel rallies and plots 
his murder. And you can see why. Elijah did not vet 
see that the kingdom of God is within you, and as 
loyal as he meant to be he was depending on force 
not love. He was a Mohammedan, not a Christian 
in his method. So he slew the prophets of Baal 
and said—the battle is won,—Jehovah will be God 
now. But it did not end that way, Jezebel rallied 
and Elijah ran. And in those forty days in the 
wilderness Elijah wrestled with some of the same 
problems that met the Christ in his temptation. 
What is to subdue the world and enthrone Jehovah? 
Armies, or sacrifice’? Fire or love? To kill or to 
convertr In the great wild soul the prophet, 
these questions pressed for an answer, and it took 
the journey from Carmel to Horeb, and the lessons 
of the hurricane, and the earthquake, and the light- 
ning to find it. Christ, when the temptation came 
to him to take the way of self-assertion instead of 
self-renunciation,.at-once said, ‘‘ No! I'll trust the 
cross, not the sword. I'll move men from within, 
not try to push them from without.” 

Elijah was not Christ, but he stood at the head 
of a great succession. He stood as Peter when 
(Christ met him at the seashore dinner after his ris- 
ing—at the beginning of a movement that was to 
capture the w orld, and to introduce a false method 
or principle then meant disaster. And God wanted 
Elijah at his best. Carmel meant courage, but 
Horeb meant consecration. God came to him there 
to tell him that, not in fire and sword, but in the 
heart was the place to find God, and through the 
heart the world was to be won to him. Read again 
that. manifestation of God to his prophet in the 
cavern. There is nothing finer in the _ personal 
religious experience and history of men, except 
when the Son of Man, fasting and w restling in the 
wilderness of Judea, met the same oreat question in 

a broader way-——-how does God expect to take the 
Macs How must I work? 

The still small voice to Elijah meant that wind 
and earthquake and fire may come, but they are 
man’s, not God's, ideal. Only truth and love and 
right in the soul, only the work that speaks to the 
person with the whispers of hope and faith and love, 
will win. 

This was the greatest lesson God taught Elijah 
about himself. He had not learned it at Carnie, 

So God led him through the valley of fear and 
failure to Horeb, and said, ‘ Elijah, it is grace, not 
power; love, not wrath; sacrifice, not arbitrariness; 
the still small voice of reason and conscience, not the 
roar of cannon, that men need to lead them to me.’ 

And we need that lesson still. The fire and the 
storm may come: a revolutionary war for civil free- 
dom—a civil war for personal freedom—but these 
are man’s methods. War and pestilence and famine 
as teachers instead of the still small voice mean 
man’s depravity, not God’s commandment. 
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God wants to come to us as he wanted to come 
to Elijah, in the whispers of conscience, in the per- 
suasive tones of reason, in the quiet voice of justice 
and truth and gentleness. 

Elijah went down from that mountain to give his 
nation a glimpse of the truth that was to shine in 
its splendor when the Messiah came, that the king- 
dom of God is within you; it cometh not with ob 
servation (outward show), and Elisha and Hosea, 
Amos and Isaiah and Jeremiah felt the power of 
that truth from the impulse given them by this fore 
runner, the Tishbite of Gilead. 

Horeb then, not Carmel, gave the choicest mani 
festation of God to His prophet. In the cavern. 
not on the hill, did he get his fullest bearing, his 
clearest sight of Him. 

The Church, the supposed Christian, has often 
taken the Carmel road to win, but Christ always 
went to Horeb, and the world is fast learning that 
however brilliant and decisive the victory for God 
won by slaughter, in the end, he who kills his neigh- 
bor instead of saves him, will follow Elijah in his 
lonesome and despairing journey to the cave at 
Horeb. 

We shall see this better as we study Elijah from 
——— angle, Viz: 

Elyah in his bearing to his neighbor. 

You never knew a rugged, stern life that was 
honest that did not have veins of tenderness in it: 
but there is danger that the harsher side will dom. 
nate. Elijah met Ahab well. He wanted truth, 
not tenderness. Scorn and sarcasm, instead of tears 
for another, may have their time and place. But 
you like to think of Elijah best in the home of 
Zarephath, where he becomes a benediction to a 
starving woman anda dying boy. Youhardly know 
this man, who made a king quake and who stood as 
an avenging anyel on Carmel, as he enters a desolate 
home to supply it with food and bend in prayer 
over a child. And the woman was a pagan! But 
he won her—-won her faith and love by the old divine 
method of helping, not killing. If Elijah had had 
more of that spirit when the multitude said, ‘‘ Jeho- 
vah is God,”’ it would have been better for him and 
his religion. It has been customary to claim divine 

sanction for that slaughter of Baal’s prophets. But 

after events prove rather that when Elijah thought 
himself victor as the champion of God, he was van, 
quished as the champion of man. The inquisition 
quoted Elijah. Many a harsh measure in religion 
has been carried on in his name. 

It was not hunger and weariness alone that 
met him at Horeb and made him say, ‘ It is enough, 
© Jehovah! Now take away my life, for I am no 
better than my fathers.’’ He was safe enough as far 
as Jezebel’s scouts were concerned. But he could not 
get away from that divinely deep consciousness that 
God's way was not to kill but convert. And the 
blood of the priests murdered at Kishon cried out 
against him. I know it is easy to say Torquemada 
did the best he knew with the heretic; that Calvin 
honestly believed he must help burn Servetus, and 
the Puritan was sure that it was to the glory of God 
to destroy witches and banish Baptists; that Elijah 
was all right i in destroying Baal’s prophets, but his- 
tory bears out the thought, as well as morality, that 
you cannot violate the great law, ‘‘ thou shalt love 
thy neighbor,”’ and your soul or your neighbors, or 
your religion, thrive. Reaction comes just as 
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it came for Baal in Israel, and the work is not 
done. 

Say what you will of the need of a harsh remedy 
fora dangerous disease; admit that the highest and 
noblest appeals cannot always be used at once, and 
then it remains true, and it has been true from the 
first moment, that two moral beings met anywhere in 
this universe, that it is the method of Calvary, not 
Carmel, that wins. 

The human way is to banish, and persecute, and 
slay. The divine way is to lead, teach, forgive, save, 
and the trouble in the world to- day is in exact pro- 
portion to the amount that we rely on the human 
way. 

Elijah was not left at Kishon, where blood in- 
stead of blessing was the method. Horeb taught 
him that there can be uncompromising hostility to 
sin with unfailing helpfulness to the sinner, and we 
find him next in Naboth’s vineyard as the champion 
of his neighbor. If the meeting on Carmel meant 
the rights of God, the meeting in the vineyard 
meant the rights of man. 

There is a great windmill at Potsdam, Prussia, in 
the midst of palaces. Frederic the Great tried to 
buy it but could not. He became angry and arbi- 
trary, but the miller appealed to the court judges at 
Berlin, and they sustained him, and the mill 
went on grinding corn; but it did more than 
that. It stood as a monument for the rights 
of the poor against the rich; the ruled against 
the ruler. Naboth, like the Prussian miller, loved 
the inheritance of his fathers, and stood for his 
rights, but he had a Jezebel to meet, and under an 
infamous pretense or use of law, she won. Elijah 
hears of it and his honest soul flames with a just 
wrath and he comes to the defense of his brother’s 
rights. He meets Ahab, and the contending forces 
are hardly less striking in their contrast than on 
Carmel. On one side is a king—on the other, a 
subject. Ahab, suave, elegant, popular; Elijah, 
stern, rough, uncompromising. Ahab, supported 
by the keenest, cruelest woman of her day. Elijah, 
alone. Ahab was fortified by law; Elijah had only 
the authority of conscience. 

Ahab with power to kill, the prophet with only the 
power to plead and warn. There they met—in 
men’s sight, Ahab a giant; Elijah a dwarf. But 
you know the result. The king cringed and trem- 
bled, the prophet straightened his tall form, and 
hurled the truth like a spear. Ahab was the slave; 
Elijah the master, for it was a conflict of right with 
wrong. 

So it is always. We sing, ‘‘ Right forever on the 
scaffold; wrong forever on the throne;’’ but that is 
not true. Moral weakness and cowardice is never 
a match for moral integrity—-when they stand face 
to face. On the side of conscience is faith as fixed 
as the hills; courage: as indomitable as the A\I- 
mighty; so of course Elijah wins. But he does 
not attempt to execute judgment now. He leaves 
the king under the law, ‘whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap.” Elijah is learning ‘‘ Ven- 
geance is mine, I will repay saith the Lord,” and 
out of this meeting came sorrow and shame, per- 
haps repentance, to Ahab. 

And we need this lesson. 
tremes in dealing with the bad. 
or cruelty, neglect or hate. To face the evil witha 
sternness that brings terror, but to touch the evil 


We go to two ex- 


It is compromise 
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sine when you can, with a Christ-like pity—that ts 
what the world wants. We have lived too much on 
Carmel. Saul of Tarsus with Stephen; the Jewish 
Christians with Paul; the church with Savonarola and 
John Huss and Cranmer and Ridley, John W esley or 
John Robinson, these are illustrations of the same 
old spirit in milder or harsher form, that moved 
Elijah at Kishon. It will be a great day for the 
church of the living God, when she learns fully the 
lesson, that above all her defense of her créeds or 
governments or forms; above all her supposed de- 
votion to her God, must come the love of men that 
will carry her from Carmel down through Horeb 
and up again to the mount where Christ opened his 
mouth and taught them, saying: ‘‘ Blessed are the 
peacemakers; for they shall be called the chgldren 
of God.” 

We have studied Elijah to find what he did for 
God and his fellowmen. We must not forget what 
in return they did for him. 

This weird figure in coarse attire, this lonely 
wanderer, dependent on awidow's bounty; this man 
of blunt speech and no polish of society, has come 
down to us as one of the mighty men of history. 
I do not wonder he had power with God. Take his 
age and his mission, the crises of his nation, and 
the wonder would be if God had not used him as 
he did. Do not stumble over the miracles recorded. 
God uses men mightily when they let him. Paul 
before Agrippa; Luther before Eck; Phocian in 
Greece; Cromwell at Marsten Moor; Wendell Phil- 
lips in Faneuil Hall; John Brown at Harper's Ferry, 
were all Elijahs. In times of great crises they 
stood as Elijah on Carmel, and God stood with 
them and wrought his miracles of truth and grace 
through them. 

But Elijah and his time have done us many a 
practical service also. I want, in closing to notice 
some of these. 

1. It is not the work of one man to do everything. 
There is a marvelous continuity and harmony in 
the work of good men. There is with it a wonder- 
ful diversity. ~ No man’s work is complete without 
others. Moses needs Aaron, Paul needs Luke, 
Luther, Melancthon; Wesley, Fletcher; Elijah, 
Elisha. I cannot do your work, nor you mine, but 
your work needs mine, and mine will fail without 
yours. They may be contrasts greater than Elijah’s 
and Elisha’s, but they are welded in the great plan 
for the world’s redemption. Elijah may get the 
fame, but Elisha will also get the crown. 

2. Again, not all the work is done on Carinel 
Elijah expected too much from that sweeping re- 
vivat shout when the people said, ‘‘ Jehovah is God.” 
So do we in religion, and everywhere, from a single 
movement. A magna charta for England, a dec- 
laration of independence for America, an emancipa- 
tion proclamation for the slave, a law abolishing the 
liquor traffic, an altar filled with converts—these are 
Carmel victories, fine, but not final. It was not till 
centuries after Elijah’s day that ‘ Israel went no 
more after strange Gods.’’ Do you remember that 
Elijah went from Jezreel and Carmel and Horeb to 
Gilgal and Bethel and Jericho when there were the 
schools of the prophets? 

This son of the wilderness, Ascetic and Nazarite 
became a teacher, a theological professor in his 
later years. His last journey was not to the silences 
of Cherith or the battle-field of Horeb to secretly 
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and selfishly commune with himself and God, but 
to the school, where the young men greeted him, 
and he blessed them. 

That is the normal course in religion. Out of the 
cell into the school; out of the wilderness into so- 
ciety. Action AND “¢hought, deeds and study—these 
are not to be divorced in any healthy life, or age, or 
religion. 

3. Another lesson—God works with men, not 
with creeds, systems, institutions, in great crises of 
progress and reform. Their personal equipment 
often seems contemptible. Moses with his rod, 
David with his sling, Paul and his thorn, Peter, 
without silver or gold, John Brown and the slave, 
Elijah and his mantle. These are not great weapons, 


but back of these were men, and back of the men’ 


was God, and they won. 


“QOur little systems have their day— 
They have their day and cease to be.” 


But men live and grow and save. 


“God give us men! A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and ready hands.” 


God wants men—ignorant, imperfect they surely 
will be, but when, like the Tishbite on Carmel or 
Horeb, they can be trusted, they move the world. 

4. Another truth came out in Elijah’s history. 
There is a ‘‘ Hidden Church.” ‘I am alone,” said 
Elijah. ‘‘ There are seven thousand with you,” said 
Jehovah. 

So in Africa and Asia and America we shall find 
when God numbers there are many whom we did 
not know who have not bowed to Baal. It was the 
pagan who gave the oil and bread and room to the 
prophet. 

But there is a counter-truth here. Elijah was 
not the only preacher in Israel. They numbered 
hundreds, but they were timid, time-serving. Those 
thousands ought not to have been silent and un- 
known in that crisis. How they 
strengthened and balanced the fiery prophet! The 
slaughter at Kishon might have been prevented. 

So it is to-day. There are crises constantly when 
God’s forces should stand and be counted. In the 
vital reforms about us, in the moral, social, religious 
issues in every community this is the only way. It 
will cost something, but it is more than worth the 
price to stand, not stubbornly and fanatically, but 
steadily, rationally, for God’s side. And we shall 
not be alone. The ‘saints of Czsar’s household,”’ 
Peter finding Cornelius, Christ and the Syrophoeni- 
cian woman, Elijah and the women of Samaria, we 
shall find a part of the seven thousand. 

5. Again, in all this battle for God be fair. -The 
sarcasm of Elijah on the hill may be allowed, but 


that was only a fragment of the spirit that day. 


Jezebel had persecuted. A weak or wrong cause 
will do that. But Elijah said, You shall have every 
advantage you demand when the test comes. That 
was faith! When in politics, or religion, or in the 
defense of any principle, or plan, or game, we dare 
not be fair, we have either a bad cause or no faith. 
To suppress facts, to repress discussion, to brow- 
beat or persecute means final defeat. A wrong, 
when this world sees it is wrong, never has and 
never will triumph. The Carmel and the Horeb 
times come, but in all the battle tolerance, not 
slaughter, is God’s command. 


6, And then do not be afraid of a minovity. 


might have ° 
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Four hundred and fifty against one on Carmel; a 
man against a nation! But, 
‘Humanity sweeps onward. 
The hooting mob of yesterday 
In silent awe return 
To gather up the martyr’s ashes 
Into History’s sacred urn.” 

Elijah’s fame and crown came because he stood 
for God in a day when no one else did, stood when 
it cost much. And God used him as but few men 
in history while he lived, and when the end was to 
come, sent for him as for a royal ambassador. 

The other day the queen of England ordered her 
royal carriage to meet Minister Hay as he went to 
present his credentials. So God sent for Elijah. 
But the truth for us in his going is this: The tri- 
umphant end that comes to a life that has been 
fearless in its integrity. No matter how stormy 
and lonely and troubled that life has been, “At 
eventide it shall be light.”’ 

Elijah of Gilead is to become Elijah of Paradise. 
He had met his share of enemies in life; the last 
enemy became a kingly servant. To this ‘‘chariot 
and horseman” of Israel, Elijah—this man who, 
like the cavalry, had sped from city to city as God's 
messenger—this man who, like the artillery, had 
thundered the truth from Carmel and Jezreel and 
Zarephath that Jehovah is God—is now to lay down 
his earthly weapons. : 

I like to read of that farewell journey with 
Elisha to the schools. I like to think of the in- 
spiration that must have come to the young men as 
they saw him, and then, best of all, that last vision, 
in which the soldier-like reformer, the faith-de- 
fender, the prophet-teacher, this unique, imposing 
man, leaves the toils of earth for the triumphs of 
heaven. 

But so will God lead any life true to Him, as 
Elijah was true, ‘‘o’er moor and fen, oer crag 
and torrent,” and when our work is done he will 
send the chariot. 


Things That Cannot Fail. 


When the anchors that faith hath cast 
Are dragging in the gale, 

I am quietly holding fast 
To the things that cannot fail. 


I know that right is right; 
That it is not good to lie; 
That love is better than spite, 

And a neighbor than a spy; 


I know that passion needs 
The leash of sober mind; 

I know that generous deeds 
Some sure reward will find; 


That the rulers must obey; 

That the givers shall increase; 
That duty ligh's the way 

For the beautiful feet of Peace. 


In the darkest night of the year, 
When the stars have all gone out, 

That courage is better than fear; 
That faith is truer than doubt. 


And fierce though the fiends may fight, 
And long though the angels hide, 
I know that Truth and Right 
Have the universe on their side; 
— Washington Gladden, 


“There is something greater than expression; 
that is, thought. There is something greater than 
philosophy; that is, truth. There is something 
greater than fame; that is, worth. There is some- 
thing greater than doing; that is, being.” 
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The Study Table. 


— — —_~ 


The American lovin! of Theology.* 


The third number of this quarterly i is one of which 
the editors may justly be proud. It is not simply an 
exhibition of dignified scholarship, but a series of 
valuable discussions contribtting to the advancement 
of learning and the stimulation of thought. This ver- 
dict must be given even to the first article by Profes- 
sor Mead, of Hartford, although he does not win our 
assent to his argument. He directs an acute critical 
attack on such liberals as have somewhat injudi- 
ciously heralded as a new discovery’ the idea of the 
Fatherhood of God, and in particular he will show 
that some popular modern apprehensions of the idea 
are not explicit in the utterances of Jesus. The 
article has both assent and dissent from us. For us 
there has really been a discovery in the sense of a 
disclosure of living, inspiring thought beneath the 
cold algebraic formule of Christian doctrine, and we 
think Dr. Mead overlooks the implications of the 
thought of Jesus, and therefore loses some of its 
vitality. By interpreting God by the ideal nature 
in man Jesus really universalized Fatherhood and 
Sonship. It is a significant thing that the ‘“ dis- 
covery has been won by an historical insight into 
the thought of the synoptic Jesus, and that Dr. 


Mead refutes the larger meaning by appealing to . 


the Fourth Gospel. 

This lends interest to the article in which our own 
Principal Drummond, of Manchester College, defines 
the relation of the Fourth Gospel to the ancient, 
Easter controversies. This lucid essay is an im- 
portant contribution to the subject. The old argu- 
ment was that the Quartodecimanians celebrated 
Easter on the fourteenth day of the moon as a com- 
memoration of the Last Supper, claiming the sanc- 
tion of the apostle John. It could not, therefore, 
have been the apostle who wrote the gospel in 
which the supper is placed. on the thirteenth day. 
Dr. Drummond utterly destroys the argument by 
proving that the festival was not an anniversary of 
the Lord’s Supper, but a continuation of the pass- 
over. On the other hand the reader leaves. the 
article with an adequate refutation of apostolic 
authorship. The evangelist is here as a Quarto- 
decimanian, z. ¢., one of those who perpetuated the 
Jewish passover as a Christian feast of redemption. 
It is his inherited usage therefore which makes him 
place the crucifixion on the day of the passover, 
and not the possession of a more accurate record 
than the synoptics. 

Another contribution of the deepest interest is 
lk. H. Foster’s account of Puritan Theology in New 
England, 1620-1720. It is to be hoped that this 
study will be continued in future numbers. We have 
heard much shallow praise of the ethical value of 
Calvinism, and here we are shown the morally 
blighting effect of pure Calvinism and its corrosion 
of church life. The critical view finds expression 
also in McCurdy’s article on the Moral Evolution 
of the New Testament. This is radically true to the 
historical view, but it also presents the record of 
moral evolution as of divine significance. In the 
Spirit of Lessing’s famous tract, the natural and true 
idea of revelation is offered in the place of that 
Which is mechanical and artificial. 
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The same admirable spirit of historical apprecia- 
tion, scientific candor and constructive aim charac- 
terizes other parts of the number, which is too large 
for detailed comment. It is a pleasure to read the 
valuable comments of the editor of THE New Unity 
on literature which deals with the relations of Uni- 
tarianism and Judaism. It is a satisfaction to be 
thus assured that the American Journal of Theology is 
to live on a high level, and to serve as an instrument 
for theological progress. 

FRANCIS A. CHRISTIE, 
Meadville Theological School, 


The House of Dreams. 


The question of the authorship of ‘‘ The House 
of Dreams,” t is not the only question that the vol- 
ume raises. The reader finds that the two hundred 
pages hold his attention, but questions all the while 
how wholesome is the interest they arouse. They 
describe the night vision of a man with a deep sor- 
row, whose mind is dwelling on the cynical utter- 
ances of a friend. There is a morbid tone, especi- 
ally in the earlier pages. They are full of death-bed 
scenes, and most of the people die because life was 
too hard a business—grief, shame, loneliness or a 
frenzy of love killed them. 

A second question is that of the author's person- 
ality. Not only is it uncertain whether he is man 
or woman, but also his philosophy is a matter of 
doubt. Plainly he is a Trinitarian, but beyond that 
it is difficult to describe him. Two sound principles 
underlie his scheme; the rest is an odd combination 
of scientific truth, Biblical quotation, superstition 
interpreted fancifully, mystically, often illogically. 
These two principles of salvation are: ‘‘ He who 
hath once known love can never be wholly forsaken 
of hope;”’ and, secondly, a true impulse, when once 
it has stirred a human soul, however faintly, leaves 
the soul with the power of growth which finally may 
regenerate even the soul of Judas, painful though 
the regeneration be. 

The author has read and thought somewhat, but 
disjointedly, without systematic conclusions. These 
is a sprinkling of Swedenborg, of Herbert Spencer, 
of Jonathan Edwards. Apparently the book is meant 
to be a serious exposition of the author's theory of 
the universe, and still one questions — whether, after 
all, it may not be simply an imaginative dream; 


events do not follow each other as in real life, but. 


cause and effect, set aside as in dreams are, as are 


also other laws of nature. The volume is printed in 


an attractive summer literature style, and in other 


ways suggests that it is not intended to be taken 
Many of the pages contain good and 


seriously. 
suggestive thoughts, and the later chapters are of 
greater soundness than the first. U. M. 


The Houghton, Mifflin & Co. House are soon to 
add to their attractive list of Cambridge Edition 
Poets the writings of Robert Burns, all in one vol- 
ume with the necessary annotations, for two dollars; 
also an added volume from the unpublished writings 
of James Freeman Clarke, entitled. ‘‘ Nineteenth 
Century Questions, ” 
am not a free religionist ” to ‘‘ Have animals souls?” 


* Published by the University of Chicago. 


+ The House of Dreams, Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 
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These papers were arranged before the death of the 
vifted man and are now given to the public in per- 
manent form. They also promise a new Emerson 
volume containing the John Sterling letters to and 
trom. The letters are edited by the careful hand 
of the son, Edward Waldo Emerson. Also a new 
volume of poems from our great literary mentor, 
kdmund Clarence Stedman. 


— 


Some Lecture Notes. 


Walter Pater wrote but five volumes, including his 
one novel, Marius, the Epicurean, but these five, the 
work of his lifetime, were wrought with such sub- 
tlety and nicety of style as to remain distinctive 
amid the century’s literature. In manner and con- 
tents his works are characterized by urbanity, the 
quality of preciousness. 

Pater’s Spiritual history is discoverable, if his writ- 
ings be read in their chronological order, beginning 
with the essays on literature and art, following these 
with Marius, the Epicurean, and concluding with the 
essay on Plato and Platonism. They reveal a mind 
passing from a philosophy of sensationalism to one 
of idealism. One of the Imaginary Portraits, called 
The Child in the House, shows the training of the 
boy in sensuous experience. Marius, the youth, re- 
solved life into a series of delicious impressions. 
But the thought of the author ascends finally to 
Platonism. The first books mark a rare perception 
of physical beauty; the last books rise to .a knowl- 
edge of beauty of a spiritual kind. In early life the 
critic sought by whatever means to gain variety and 
poignancy of experience whether healthful or un- 
healthful. But in later life he became a moralist, 
selective and refined. But at all times it is to be 
said, Pater continued generally in the mood of health. 
The impressions he recorded as a youth were those 
of physical sanity and daintiness— the clearness of 
water, the bracingness of air, the colors of the 
Spring. He felt existence in the terms of a delicate 
vigor. An affinity to refined wholesomeness led him 
to become an exponent of health and congruity in 
matters of the spirit. His insistence at the last is 
upon dicipline, harmony, clearness of thought and 
of feeling. 

It was my good fortune to meet Mr. Pater at 
Oxford about a year before his death. The i impres- 
sion made upon me by his personality was that of 
over-refinement. Any philosophy of sensationalism 
seems barren at best. He was pale, worn, delicate, 
his voice soft, his manner weary. The refinement 
of his nature was for me brought into prominence by 
the contrast afforded by the presence in Oxford at 
the same time of a man of anather type, Tom Mann, 
one of the leaders of the English workingmen. 
Mann was swarthy, vigorous, and with a mighty 
ringing voice spoke on the rights of labor. Pater 
was softly and deftly defining Raphael. The one 
had coarseness with health and power, the other ex- 
hibited refinement with delicacy. I thought then it 
might be possible to combine the two and body forth 
a higher third, who should have health without rude- 
ness, and urbanity without disease, one to whom 
neither the man in the street nor Raphael in the 
gallery should be wholly a stranger. Still, if one 
must choose, is not the price of a special culture too 
great to pay? 

OSCAR LOVELL TRIGGS. 
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The Home. 


Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common 
things in a religious way. 


Helps to High Living. 


SUN.—The dews of blessing heaviest fall 


Where care falls too. 


MON —I marvel at the humbling truth, 
And thank my God he could deny, 


TUES.—'T is fancy of the lower mind 


That waxing life must needs leave all 
Its best behind. 
WED.--O, let me be myself! But where, O, where, 
Shall the Myself be found? 


THURS.-—-Thy fathers smoothed thy path, but made it hard 


For thee to quit the same. 
FRI.—For hearts where wakened love doth lurk, 
How fine, how blest a thing is work! 
SAT.--This lovely world, the hills, the sward— 
They all look fresh, as if our Lord 
But yesterday had finished them, 
Fean Ingelow 


How an Angel Looks. 


Robin, holding his mother’s hand, 

Says “good-night ” to the big folks all, 
‘Throws some kisses from rosy lips, 

Laughs with glee through the lighted hall. 
Then in his own crib, warm and deep, 

Rob is tuckt for a long night’s sleep. 


Gentle mother, with fond caress, 
Slips her hand through his soft, brown hair, 
Thinks of his fortune all unknown, 
Speaks aloud in an earnest prayer: 
‘Holy angels, keep watch and ward! 
God’s good angels, my baby guard!” 


‘Mama, what is an angel like?” 
Askt the boy, in a wondering tone: 
‘ How will they look if they come here, 
Watching me while I’m all alone?” 
Half with shrinking and fear spoke he. 
Answered the mother tenderly: 


‘‘ Prettiest faces ever were known, 
Kindest voices and sweetest eyes.’ 
Robin, waiting for nothing more, 
Cried, and lookt with a pleased surprise, 
Love and trust in his eyes of blue, 
“T know, mama! They ’re just like you.” 
—ANOoN., in Philadelphia Ledger. 


ee 


Almost a Tragedy. 


Christine went to and fro about her work—the 
pleasantest picture imaginable. The children 
divided their attention between her preparations for 
dinner, the lively parrot and the dignified, wise old 
cat, Minzie. ‘Ship ahoy!”’ cried the harsh voice 
from the corner. ‘‘ Good morning dear. How do 
you do? What have you got in your pocket? 
Polly wants a cracker! Good gracious! Wish 
you a happy New Year !”’ 

They all broke into laughter at this burst of elo- 
quence, Christine’s merry voice mingling in the 
chorus. Minzie rose from the mat, stretched her- 
self, slowly crossed the room to where Polly sat 
chattering on her perch, and began to play with the 
chain by which the bird was fastened, giving the 
loopa push with her paw so it swung back and 
forth. The parrot watched her awhile, then sud- 
denly cried, ‘‘Miow!”’ Minzie looked up. ‘Ha, 
ha, ha!’’ shouted the bird, as much as to say, “Did 
you think it was another cat ?”’ and forthwith began 
to scream afresh, crowing like a cock, barking like 
a dog, imitating the creaking of a door, and then 
suddenly going into a frenzy of sneezing and cough- 


. 
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ing and snuffling, like a person in the most desper- 
ate stages of influenza. Minzie sat looking, as if 
she enjoyed the performance, and the children 
laughed till they were tired. Then mamma called 
the children up stairs and they skipped away. 

‘T think I ‘Il set my bread to rising before sup- 
per,” said Christie to herself; ‘then I shall have 
more time to write my letter home this evening.” 
So she mixed it up and put it in a large wooden 
bowl, covering it with a nice clean towel, and leav- 
ing it to rise on the dresser. After supper, when 
everything was in order for the night, she bade 
good-evening to Minzie and Polly, went up-stairs to 
her room, and began to write her weekly letter to 
her dear, tar-off Norway. She wrote slowly, and 
had been busy about an hour when she heard aloud 
distressed ‘t Miow,” outside her door. Evidently 
something was the matter. ‘Why, what is it ?” 
she cried, as she opened the door. Minzie sprang 
in, quite excited, rubbed around her and, ran back 
toward the door. Christie started down-stairs, bear- 
ing the lamp in her hand, the cat frisking around 
her. When she reached the kitchen door, she 
heard a cry from the parrot. 

‘Come, come, come!”’ cried 
gracious! Won't you take a walk? 

The voice did not proceed from the bird’s accus- 
tomed corner, and looking about, the first thing 
Christie saw was the linen towel she had spread 
over the bread, on the floor, and Minzie standing 
up on her hind paws with her two white mittened 
tore-feet at the edge of the table, craning her head 
torward and crying piteously. There, iu the middle 
of the large pan of soft dough, sat Polly, sunk to 
her shoulders in the sticky mass, only her neck and 
head with its huge black beak and glassy yellow 
eyes, to be seen. She had pulled the towel off the 
bread, and, in the process of inv estigating it, had 
become fastened in the thick paste, sinking deeper 
and deeper, till she was in danger of disappearing 
altogether. 

“ Ship- ahoy!”’ cried Polly. 
What does Polly want?” 

Christie burst into laughter, and much to Minzie’s 
distress, ran to call the children before helping 
Polly. With shouts of merriment they helped to 
disengage the bird, and set her into a basin of water 
to soak. She was very quiet, and let them do as 
they pleased with her, only ejaculating, now and 
then, ‘Good gracious! What does Polly want? Oh, 
my! Won't you take a walk?”’ 

‘If it had not been for Minzie,’’ said Christine, 
‘poor Polly would have been smothered in the 
dough,” and she told the children how the cat had 
called her. 

After they had washed Polly and set her on her 
perch, as near the fire as they dared, to dry her be- 
draggled feathers and warm her shivering body, 
‘ Bless my soul!” she chattered; ‘‘ What does Polly 
want? ”’ 

‘‘] should think you wanted to be punished, if 
you were n’t punished enough already,’ laughed 
Christine, as she proceeded to set another bowlful 
ot fresh dough. Cela Thaxter. 


‘Polly. 


‘* Good 


‘Come! Poor Polly! 


—— — 


U make the home-place beautiful with grass and flowers, | 
For love cords best entwine 
With leaf and flow’r and vine, 


And home is where the heart dwells in sweetest, gladdest 
hours. 
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Golden-Rod. 


When the vear is growing sober, 
When September nears October, 
Still the summer sunshine lingers, 
Treasured up by unseen fingers, 

In cheerful sprays of golden-rod. 


The Boys and the Birds. 


Our boys went into partnership with the birds one 
spring to help them build their nests. They put 
certain materials within their reach and watched the 
results. Some colored strings, torn strips of cloth, or 
cotton batting were placed outside, and the birds were 
not long infindingthem. A pair of yellow warblers 
found some of the cotton and began a snow-white 
home in the small fork of a flowering shrub. This 
nest was very easily watched, and when the birds 
began to line it, a bunch of pure white horsehair was 
placed at their disposal. The result was one of the 
prettiest nests imaginable, for every bit of it was as 
spotless as snow. The experiment of placing slate- 
colored, dyed batting in a convenient place did not 
hnd favor with the builders. Perhaps they did not 
like the dye, or was it that the white material was 
better for use in a shrub which had whitish bark and 
almost white blossoms” 

These experiments suggested others which were 
aimed directly at the robins and catbirds, especially 
the latter. Old ‘Bob”’ used to sit close to my 
window and pipe his jolly Cheer-up-cheer-up- -cheer- 
up-cheer-cheer-up, as though he had nota caré in 
the world. When he found a narrow strip, torn 
from. an old shirt, upon the ground, how was he to 
know that the trifling black marks upon it had been 
mischievously put there, and that to human eyes 
they said ‘' All bad egos here?”’ As the uncompli- 
mentary statement was printed upon both sides of 
the rag, it did n’t matter which side ‘t Bob” left out. 
As it happened, most of the rag swung free, and he 
who ran might read. 

The catbirds delighted in bits of brownish paper 
about six inches long by an inch in width. Such 
nonsense as ‘| steal your cherries,”’ ‘“‘ 1 can’t sing a 
bit,’’ etc., would be printed upon both sides, and fre- 
quently the results were very comical. Visitors 
would be quietly guided to the nests and allowed to 
read the mottoes of the respective houses. A laugh 
was sure to follow, and then the remark, ‘‘ [The boys 
stuck that there, of course.’ 

The boys, however, merely furnished the materials, 
which the birds utilized to suit themselves, and tri- 
fling as the amusement may have been, it helped the 
birds to build, and, best of all, it got the boys so 
interested in the fun that not an egg or a nest was 
ever molested. Other boys may find plenty of harm- 
less amusement in trying the same simple experi- 
-ments.—Our Animal fnends. 


We all know that the older the seed the worse 
the crop, and the fresher from the hand of God the 
little mind, the deeper we can stamp on it ideas of 
purity and truth. In doing this we must remember 
that the spirit giveth life. ‘I have to work like a 
slave,’ said a good woman, weary with her worries, 
but the answer came from a more way-wise comrade: 


‘Oh, but, my dear, you can work like a queen."— 
Francis Willard. 
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The Liberal Field. 


“The World ts my Country; To do 


. good is my Religion.” 


CuicaGco,—There is a Bible precedent 
forthe abandonment of the fish in the 
interest of men. Our neighbor and as- 
sociate, R, A, White, reverses the order, 
and once a year lapses into the primitive 
calling. He boasts in the parish paper 
for September 4th, “that he was of ser- 
vice to his son in landing a ten-pound 
codfish.” Doubtless he enjoyed it, and 
perhaps the codfish has forg ven him. 
Now, Brother White, cast in your nets 
on the other side, and may you have 
more souls than your net will carry as 
the result of your gospeling in Chicago 
the next year, 


MicuHiGANn.—Rev.A. K. Beem, a friend 
of THe New Unity and the Liberal 
Congress, has cransferred his field of 
labor from Anamosa, la., to Lapeer, 
Mich. He is one more man to help to 
the larger synthesis of the liberal forces 
in Michigan. We will expecta roll-call 
of the liberal forces in Michigan one of 
these days, and the response will be 
gratifying to those who believe that all 
broad-minded men should join in the 
co-operation for holiness. - 


KANSAS.—Mrs, Helen Campbell has 
become dean of the woman’s depart- 
ment of the Kansas Agricultural College, 
with the additional chair of household 
economics and hygiene. Mrs, Campbell 
is an expert on these topics, and we be- 
lieve her labors will render this school, 
already famous, still more attractive to 
young women who wish to lift household 
economics into a fine art. With all our 
manual training enthusiasm, that is left 
to the last which ought to be first, viz., 
the education of girls and boys in home- 
making, the feeding and the clothing, 
that bless or curse this life, as they are 
wise or otherwise. 


CuicaGco.—It is a struggle between the 
First Presbyterian Church of this city 
and a similar church in Los Angeles, as 


to which will secure the ministrations of 
Dr. Chichester. Dr, Barrows’ old parish 
wants him, and the Californians do not 


propose to let him goif they can help 
themselves. 


BuDDHISM.—The King of Siam, the 
only crowned head of the Buddhistic 
faith, is interested in the establishment 
of a great Buddhist missionary college, 
to be established either in Calcutta or at 
the old shrine of Buddha-Gaya. 


MertTHODISM.—The Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church claims to have raised 
and disbursed $4,026,434.01 since its or- 
ganism, without the help of a single 
salaried officer. 


ToLEpDo, O.—Mr. Jennings, pastor of 
the Church of Our Father, is out prompt- 
ly with his announcement card. The fol- 
lowing are his topics for September: 

September sth, at 10:30 o’clock, “Les- 
sons from the Bicycle.” 

September 12th, at 10:30 0’clock,““What 
Constitues a Unitarian at the Present 
Time.” ! 

September 19th, at 10:30 o’clock, “An 
Outing in Chicago; the Hull House, or 
a Study in Sociology.” 

September 26th, at 10:30 o’clock, “What 
Shall the Harvest Be?” 


CALIFORNIA.—Rev. George L. Chaney, 
who has been the consecrated Unitarian 
Bishop of the South for so many years, 
has been called to the vacant pulpit of 
Berkeley. This was a happy thought, 
We trust he will go. Mr, Chaney carries 
the accent of culture and the dignity of 
thought which becomes a college town. 


RomeE,—The civic authorities have re- 
moved the restrictions against religious 
processions, and the Vatican has been 
notified of this action. Thus slowly will 
civic and religious Rome be reconciled 
one to the other and the one will find it- 
self in need of the other. When the 
Vatican and the Quirinal will join their 
forces and harmoniously work for the 
elevation of Italy then will the truly 
“new Italy” begin to be, in its power 
and beauty. 
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THE Soutu,—Tardily the ministers of 
the gospel are beginning to speak out 
against the great atrocity, the accumu- 
lating scandal of this portion of our 
country. The Methodist ministers of 
Atlanta have put the formal seal of their 
condemnation on lynching by adopting 
resolutions declaring the practice “a sin 
against God and a crime against man, 
for which, in the sight of God, there is 
no excuse.” 


RypDER MEMORIAL CHURCH.— The 
Jackson Park Sanitarium, located in 
the Convent of La Rabida, has done 
in a small way what the well-known 
establishment in Lincoln Park each year 
accomplishes on such magnificent lines, 
one hundred babies, with their mothers, 
having received care and medical attend- 
ance, during the hot months. Most of 
these children live in the vicinity of the 
stock-yards, where the air is-vitiated by 
smoke and foul odors, and the benefit to 
them of days spent in the invigorating 
atmosphere of the lake in a place so 
quiet and restful as to be in itself a 
sedative, can hardly be calculated. Two 
classes of the Ryder Memorial Sunday- 
school gave an entertainment for the 
benefit of the sanitarium on Friday even- 
ing, September 3. 

The programme consisted of five ex- 
cellent numbers of vocal and instru- 
mental music, followed by charades, 
acted by the pupils and guessed by the 
audience, and, in conclusion, a story, 
written with numerous blanks, to be 
filled in with adjectives suggested by 
the audience, the effect, when the nar- 
rative is read aloud, being similar to that 
produced by the sight of an ill-assorted 
piece of crazy patchwork, and drawing 
forth peals of laughter. Light refresh- 
ments were served, and those who con- 
tributed to the entertainment felt happy 
in the thought that the modest sum real- 
ized might aidin bringing relief to some 
tiny sufferers during the last oppressive 
days of summer. 


How’s This! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any 
case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 


We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney 
for the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly 
honorable in all business transactions and finan- 
cially able to carry out any obligation made by 
their firm. 

West & TrvuAX. Wholesale Druggists, Toledo. O. 
a se Yeas & MARVIN, Wholesale Druggists, 
oledo, O. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 


the system. Price 75c. ed bottle. Sold by all 
Druggists. Testimonials free. 


-., 


One thousand styles and sizes. 
For cooking and heating. 
Price from $10 to $70. 


—next in qualit 
to “Garlands.” » 
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THE 


LIBERAL CONGRESS OF RELIGION 


ORGANIZED IN CHICAGO, MAY, 1894. 


OBJECT 


O unite, in a larger fellowship and co-operation, such existing societies and liberal 
ai elements as are in sympathy with the movement toward undogmatic religion, to 
foster and encourage the organization of non-sectarian churches and kindred socie- 
ties on the basis of absolute mental liberty ; to secure acloser and more helpful associa- 
tion of all these in the thought and work of the world under the great law and life of 
love; to develop the church of humanity, democratic in organization, progressive in 
spirit, aiming at the development of pure and high character, hospitable to all forms 
of thought, cherishing the spiritual traditions and experiences of the past, but keeping 
itself open to all new light and the higher developments of the future. 
—FKrom Articles of Incorporation, 


OFFICERS FOR 1896-7 
PRESIDENT GENERAL SECRETARY 
Hiram W. Tuomas, D.D., 535 Monore St., Chicago. JENKIN LLoyp JoNEs, 3939 Langley Ave., Chicago. 
TREASURER 
Leo Fox, Internationa, Bank, Chicago. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 
Rev, E. G. Hirscu, Ph.D. 


CHICAGO, 


Co... T. W. HIGGINSON 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


R. Heser Newron, D.D. 


NEW YORK CITY, 


M. J. SAVAGE, D.D. 
NEW YORK CITY. 
ALFRED Momerig, D.D. | 


LONDON, G. B. 
DIRECTORS 


DR. PAUL CARUS, Chicago. 

MRS. HENRY SOLOMON, Chicago, 

DR. PHILIP S. MOXOM, Springfield, Mass. 

REV. E. L. REXFORD, Columbus, O. 

EDWIN D. MEAD, Boston. 

PRES. DAVID STARR JORDAN, Palo Alto, Cal, 
W.L. SHELDON, St. Louis. 

REV. JOSEPH STOLZ, Chicago. 

REV. L. J. DUNCAN, Streator, III. 

E. P. POWELL, Clinton, N. Y. 


H. R. WHITMORE, St. Louis. 

REV. F. E. DEWHURST, Indianapolis. 

REV. CAROLINE BARTLETT CRANE, Kalamazoo. 
REV. J. H. CROOKER, Troy, N. Y. 

REV.JOHN FAVILLE, Appleton, Wis. 

REV. A, W. GOULD, Chicago. 

REV. A. N. ALCOTT, Elgin, III. 

REV. R. A. WHITE, Chicago. 

REV, W.C. GANNETT, Rochester, N. Y. 

REV. MOSES GRIES, Cleveland. 


All meetings not otherwise arranged for will be held on the Exposition grounds, most of them in the 
Auditorium Building. No definite arrangements have been made for afternoon sessions, ‘The programmes may 
overflow. Arrangements will be made for Special Meetings and Conferences. One hour, or more, each after- 
noon will be given to an inquiry meeting in charge of the Secretary. | 

Much correspondence is still pending, and many speakers are planning to be at the Congress, not herein 
named, therefore the programme on following page is subject to such modification as circumstances may require, 

The Headquarters of the Congress will be at the Tulane House, in direct street car communication with 
the grounds. 


See fourth page for Special Rates of Transportation from Chicago. Those coming from other points 
will do well to correspond, beforehand, with the Secretary, or Dr. Isidore Lewinthal, 226 McLemore Street, 
Nashville, Tenn., Chairman of the Local Committee. 


THE INVITATION 


All churches, religious and ethical societies, conventions, associations and conferences 
sufficiently in sympathy with the above object, and interested in the following programme, are 
cordially invited to join the Congress, attend the Nashville meeting, participate in its deliber- 
ations and co-operate in so far as lies within their power, without disturbing the church or 
other relations which may now exist and have claims upon them. The programme indicates 
our purpose to make the Nashville meeting not only national, but international, not only non- 
denominational, but inter-denominational. We seek, for the time being, to rise out of the 
theological discords into the ethical harmonies, forgetting our disputes about creeds in our 
agreements about duties. Ministers receiving this call are requested to present it to their 
congregations and bring it to the consideration of their official board. Secretaries of conven- 
tions, associations and other religious and ethical bodies are requested to do the same. The 
sum of ten dollars or more by any society entitles’ the society to representation, of a minimum 
of three delegates. Five dollars constitutes an individual an annual member ; .twenty - five 
dollars a life member. ~ Further information given on application to 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES, Gen' Secretary, | 
3939 Langley Avenue, Chicago. 
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“PROGRAMME OF THE FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING Ol 


To be held in connection with the Tennessee Centennial Exposition 
OCTOBER 19-24, 1807 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 19. 
2>P.M. Business Meeting of Members and Delegates of the Congress, in the Club Rooms of the 


Tulane House, the headquarters of the Congress. 


S P.M. Opening Sermon by Rev. Hiram W, Thomas, D.D., of Chicago, followed by Addresses of 
Welcome: 

On behalf of the State of Tennessee, by His Excellency, Governor Robert Taylor. 

On behalf of the Exposition, by Hermann Justi of the Local Committee. 

On behalf of the South: = ow 


Response for the Congress by the Geueral Secretary Jenkin L loy d Jones. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 20. 
Religion at Work: Not the Creed, but the Deed, the Fruit Test, 
io A. M. “ Are we Outgrowing the Need of a Church ?” Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, Providence, R. |. 
(Delegate of the Free Religious Association. ) 
“The Relation of Religious to Industrial Progress,’ Rev. W. D. Simonds, Madison, Wisconsin. 
(Delegate of the Wisconsin Conference of Unitarian and other Independent Societies. 
The topics to be further discussed by Edwin D. Mead, Editor New England Magazine, Boston . 


—_—_—_——— ee ee 


———s 


Caroline Bartlett Crane, Pastor People’s Church, Kalamazoo, Mich., ‘and others. 


8 P.M. “The Demands of Religion upon the Churches of To-day,” Rev. Washington Gladden, D.D., 


Pastor Congregational Church, Columbus, O. 
“What Can the Churches Do Together; A Co-operation in the Interest of Holiness,” Rev, J. H. 


Crooker, Pastor of the Unitarian Church, Troy, N. Y. 


Leader of the discussion: W. L. Sheldon, Lecturer of the Ethical Society, St. Louis, Mo. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 21. 
io A. M. * The Contribution of Science to Religion,” or “The Message of Science,” Rev. E. P. 
Powell, Clinton, N. Y., presiding. 
“Science and Theism,” Prof. E. A. Dolbear, Tufts College, Mass. 


“ The Inspirations of Science,” Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, Cambridge, Mass., (Delegate of the Free 
Religious Association. ) 


SP. M. Bible Meeting, Rey. Philip S$. Moxom, D.D., Pastor First Congregational Church of Spring 
held, Mass., presiding. | 

“ The Bible in the Light of Modern Thought,” Rev. Emil G. Hirsch, Ph.D., Minister of the Sinai 
Congregation, Chicago. 

“Biblical Criticism and Theological Belief,” Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 22. 
Lhe Church and Education. 
io A. M. * The Church and the Public Schools.” Rev. R. A. White, Pastor of the Stewart Avenue 

Universalist Church, Chicago. 

“ The Church and the Press,” — 


“The Church and the Club,” (by some representative of the National Organization of Women, 
name to be announced.) 


“The University of the United States: The Nation’s Opportunity »’ Hon. John W. Hoyt, Chair- 
man of the Committee of One Hundred, Washington, D. C. 


8 P.M. A Conference of Comparativ e Religions, Dr. Lewis G. Janes of the Cambridge School of 
Comparative Religions, presiding : 
“ Hinduism,” Swami Saéradananda. 
“ The Parsi Religion,” Jehanghier D. Cola, Bombay. 
“ The Jain Religion, » Virchand Ghandi, Bombay. 
‘¢ Mohammedanism,” Emin L. Nabokoff. 
“ Buddhism,” Dr. Paul Carus, Chicago, 
“ Judaism,” (name to be announced. 
“ Christianity,” Rev. John Faville, Pastor Congregational Church, Appleton, Wisconsin. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 23. 
io A. M. “ The Things that Remain,” Rev. Benjamin Fay Mills, Boston, Mass. 
“THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS: What It Did and What It Is Going to Do, ’ 
C. C. Bonney, President of the Parliament, followed by a Fellowship Meeting of the sects. Short addresses 
from representatives of the various sects present. 
3 P.M. Business Meeting of Delegates and Members. Election of Officers for the next year, Place of 
Meeting, Etc. 


-9 P. M.: Reception to the Congress by the Ladies of Nashville in the Woman’s Building on the 
Exposition Grounds. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 24. 
A Day of Preaching. 
io A.M. Preaching by theVisiting Clergy inas many of the Nashville Churches as will be open to them. 
Churches wishing supply will please communicate with the General Secretary. 
3 P.M. Mass Meeting in the Tabernacle down town. Speaking by Dr. W.S. Crowe of New York 
City; Dr. E. L. Rexford, Columbus, O.; Rev. Benjamin Fay Mills, of Boston; Rev. R. A. White, Chicago; 
Rev. Caroline Bartlett Grane. Kalamazoo, and others. 


8 P.M. Speaking and Lecturing in the different churches as arrangements can be made. 
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RECENT REGRETS AND ENDORSEMENTS. 


Tur Rev. Tuomas F. Gaitor, Memphis, Assoctate Lishop of the Episcopal Church of Tennessee: 


“If this be a correct statement of the purpose of this Congress, I am debarred by my convictions from 
taking part in it, yet my profound respect for the sincerity and ability of you and your co-workers, and my 
grateful appreciation of the kindness of your invitation makes this letter a very unwelcome task.” 


Rev. D. C. KELLEY, Columbus, Tenn., Methodist Minister: 


“Our annual conference meets at Shelbyville, on the zoth, from which I cannot be absent. That good 
may possibly come from a rightly conducted meeting, sch as you propose, is not to be doubted.” 


Pror. R. G. Mourton, University of Chicago, writes from Cambridge, England: 
“There is honor enough in the invitation you have given me to speak at the Nashville Congress, but the 


date is an impossibility to me, Had circumstances permitted, | would gladly have joined in your good work. 
As it is, 1 can only wish you God speed.” 


Henry WA?TTERSON, of 7he Courter Fournal, Louisville, Ky.: 


“If it were anywhere within the bounds of the possible I should gladly accept the invitation you convey to 
tome. 3 I wholly sympathize with the purpose of your meeting and it is with genuine regret that I am 
forced to deny myself the pleasure of being with you,” 


H. H. Konxusaat, of Chicago: 

“Tt is simply impossible for me to take part in the exercises. I sincerely hope it will be a great success, 
and the 77 -FTerald and Post will be glad to d rerythine in their ver to forward the i, 
and the Zzmes-flerald and Post will be glad to do everything in their power to forward the work. 


Rev. J. H. KirKLAND, Chancellor Vanderbilt Untversity, Nashville, Tenn. : 


‘Let me assure you that I appreciate more highly than I can tell, the honor conferred on me, in asking 
me to deliver an address before the Congress, and I am sorry that circumstances are such as to preclude my 
acceptance of the invitation.” 


BisHop JoHN H. Vincent, M. E. Church, Chautauqua, N. Y.: 


“Tt is impossible for me to goto Nashville at the time you indicate. I should be glad to look into the aims 
and methods of your society, to know what responsibility I should be able to assume in connection with it, On 
general principles Iam in sympathy with everything that tends to clear definition through discussion, hearty 
co-operation and real charity.” 


Pror. JOHN S. Brooks, Harvard College: 


“T should most gladly do what you ask if I were not hopelessly tied up with lectures. I thank you for 
the invitation.” 


Rev. Joun L. Scuppver, Pastor of the Tabernacle, Jersey City: 


“T am exceedingly sorry to say that I cannot be present at the meeting of the Liberal Congress, although 
I approve of the object and sympathize with the spirit that would bring all of us closer together. I would like 
to come to talk institutional church. My heart is in it.” 


Rev. EpwaArp Jupson, New York City: 


“Accept heartiest thanks for kind invitation. I have warmest sympathy with the aims proposed, and sin- 
cerely regret the extreme pressure of engagements which imperatively prevent my acceptance.” 


Rrv. Tuomas Drxon, Jr., New York City: 


“T regret very much that my engagements prevent my acceptance. I have looked longingly 
at your Congress meetings for the last two. years, but I could not get to one of them, . . . My sympathies 
all lie in the direction of your work. You are at perfect liberty to make any use of my name that will help 
your cause,” 


Rev, Jounn Henry Barrows, D. D., Chicago: 


“ Your invitation to come to Nashville, to speak of India, is attractive, but my engagements at that time 
will prevent my acceptance.” 


RaABBr KrausxkopF, Philadelphia: 


“T highly appreciate the honor conferred upon me by asking me to present a paper at the Nashville Con- 
gress, but try as I will, I fear I cannot break through the entanglements.” 


THESE ARE SAMPLE LETTERS of hundreds received from the good and eminent in the nation, who would 
gladly be with us were it not for the difficulties of time, distance, and pre-occupation. Among those sending 
regrets, couched in such kindly terms, that they become inspirations, are: Professor John Fiske, of Cambridge; 
Prof. N.S. Shaler, of Harvard University; President D. C. Gilman, of Johns Hopkins; President Schurman, of 
Cornell; President Andrews, of Brown; President Jordan, of Leland Stanford, Jr.; Professors Burr and Wil- 
kinson, of Cornell; President Harper and Professors Henderson, Small, and Zeublin, of the Chicago University; 
Rey. Lyman Abbott, and Hamilton Mabie, of New York; Rev. Chalres F. Dole, of Boston; and Dr. Momerie, 
of London, who is moving toward organizing a British section of the Congress, and many others, > 
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“Bia Four” 


THREE GREAT TRAINS. 


“KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL ”’ 


BETWEEN 


ST. LOUIS, INDIANAPOLIS, CLEVELAND, CINCIN- 
NATI, NEW YORK and BOSTON. 


‘*SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED’”’ 
BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI, COLUMBUS, CLEVELAND, 
NEW YORK and BOSTON. 


“WHITE CITY SPECIAL” 


BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI, INDIANAPOLIS and CHICAGO. 


E. 0. McCORMICK, 


D. B. MARTIN, 
Pass. Traffic Mgr. 


Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 


We want agents, either ladies or gentle- 
men, girls or boys, to work for THE NEW 
UNITY and other publications. No experience 
necessary. Address Alfred C. Clark, 185-187 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


COMFORTINGS. 


A Book of Selections on 


Life and Duty, 
Death and Immortality. 


BY JUDSON FISHER. 


These selections are short, tender and devout- 
voicing the profoundest emotions of the soul. 


PRICE, CLOTH, $1,00 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


CHICAGO. 


CLUBBING LIST. 


We can furnish subscribers to THE NEW 
Unity with other periodicals at a reduction 


from publishers’ rates. A few leading ones only 
are here quoted: 


Regl'r Club 
,. Pr. 
Atlantic Monthly Magazine, $4 00 $3 35 
Century Magazine, ; 3 
Cosmopolitan, 
Current Literature, 
Forum 


Harper’s Magazine, . 
Harper’s Round Table, 
Harper’s Weekly. ; , 
The Independent, ‘ ; 
Leslie’s Weekly, . : , ‘ 
McClure’s Magazine, , , : 
Nation, . ; : : ; . ; 
North American Review, ‘ ; 
Popular Science Monthly, ; ; 
Review of Reviews, . . : 
St. Nicholas Magazine, . 
Scribner’s Magazine, 
Sunday School Times, are 
Youth's Companion, 
New Subscriptions . ... 
Renewals, __. ‘ ; . : 
The Homiletic Review, 
The Literary Digest, 


Rates for publications not named above 
furnished on application. Address 


ALFRED ¢. CLARK Publisher, 
185-187 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


COC mm om COCO RO ON OIC OO tO 
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OUR OFFER, —"¢ you will send acorrect solution of above rebus 


we will send absolutely free this beautiful, all liaen 
centerpiece, 12 inches square, already stamped; also this useful 


“Companion Needle Case,” which contains 4 papers of gold eyed 


a Good 
Guesser 


If you can solve this 
rebus you get valu- 
able premiums free, 
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ols 4: 


4 
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needles in assorted sharps, a lot of toilet pins, darners, hat pins, etc., anda box of choice perfumery ; 
and best of all Goop Reapin@,.a large, 16 page illustrated mouthly, household paper will be sent for 


6mos., all for 


remittance. 


35 cts. ANOTHER 
design) and D 


: cts, aoe + Byers Fonte oy ia, ty ms 
prefer we will send the beautiful cente ,the gold plate SAoSinS 

lated lever collar button and GOOD tty 
READING 6 mos. for only 30 cts.; er, will send the ceater- 
piece, ncedie case, the pair of sterling silver plated en- 
ameled link cuff buttons and GOOD READING 6 mos. for only 
OFFER—will send ceaterpiece, collar 
button, sterling silver thimbie (extra heavy and beautiful 
READING 6 mos. for only 45¢. All prem- 
¥) ijums sent prepaid. Solution of rebus must accompany 
f you will mention this paper when you 


“Baby” pin. the gold 


ss nx 


{' order we will send your choice of one of these books: ‘‘ American Family Cook Book,” “156 Popular 
We refer to the publisher of this paper. Order at once. 


Songs”’ or *‘Famous Dramatic Recitations.” 


Publications of Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


dress 


a 
GOOD READE G, Cleveland, 0. 


The Faith that Makes Faithful, by W. C, 
GANNETT and JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 
Flexible Morocco, full gilt, in box 
White Vellum, ep ts men knde 
A aE anne Sy BE er ga ah 

A Chorus of Faith, as heard in the Parlia- 
ment of Religions. A book of selections 
giving — of harmony between the re- 

resentatives of the various religions. 
dited by JENKIN LLOYDJONES. Cloth 

Practical Piety........ Paper $0.10, Cloth,.. 

Bi gi ES ESTES SE RS pene en 

The Women’s Uprising. A Study of the 
International Congress of Women........ 

The Selfishness of Grief..................... 

Death as a Friend (new edition)............ 

The Word of the Spirit. To the Nation, 
City, Church, Home, Individual........... 

A Preacher’s Vocation 


err ee ee ee ewe ee ee eee eee © 


The Divinity of Fatherhood........... s ide 
The Monroe Doctrine Enlarged 


: ape Religion 


A New Help for the Drunkard..... .10 

II. Tobacco, the Second Intoxicant.... .10 

III. No Sex in Crime (out of print)..... 10 
IV. Not Institutions but Homes........ 10 


The _ of the World. (First Series.) 

4 oses, the Hebrew Law Giver... 

. Zoroaster,the Prophet of Industry 

IlI. Confucius, the Prophet of Politics 

IV. Buddha, the Light of Asia....... + each 

V. Socrates, the Prophet of Reason 

VI. Jesus, the Founder of Christianity 

VII. Mohammed.the Prophet of Arabia | 

Great Hopes for Great Souls (out of print).. $0.10 

The Cause of the Toiler..................... 10 

The Intellectual wae sees aacenentas shat 10 
at i8 ater 8m 

The Dual [Mystery What is marae arnt 10 


The Am. Cong. of Lib. Rel. Soc............ 
Report of Proceedings of the First Am. 
ng. of Lib. Rel. Soc...... ‘iesenetsos ; 


O_o 


Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price By 


THE NEW UNITY, 


185 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Do You Read “ The New Unity” ? 


UNITY. 


to the paper. 


Hereafter the annual membership fee to the LIBERAL CONGRESS OF RELIGION 
(Five Dollars) will include a year’s subscription to THE NEw UNITY. 

If you wish to be enrolled as a member of the LIBERAL CONGRESS OF RE- 
LIGIONS, fill out the order-blank below, inclose five dollars, and send it to the 
General Secretary. Your name will then be placed upon the membership-roll of 
the Liberal Congress of Religion, and upon the subscription-books of THE NEw 


If you are already a member of the LIBERAL CONGRESS OF RELIGIONS, and have 
not paid your annual membership fee, remit five dollars to the General Secretary 
and your narne will then be placed upon the subscription-books of THE New UNITY. 

Subscribers to THE NEw UNity may become members of the LIBERAL CON- 
GRESS OF RELIGION and have their subscription set forward one year by remitting 
five dollars to the General Secretary and stating that they are already subscribers 


Erase membership notjused. 


THE LIBERAL GONGRESS OF RELIGION. 


MEMBERSHIP SUBSCRIPTION CARD. 
JENKIN LLOYD JONES, Gen’l Secretary, 3939 Langley Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please enroll me as 


LIFE MEMBER ($25.00)—ANNUAL MEMBER, including yearly subscription to 
‘sTHE NEW UNITY” ($5.00). 
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THE NEW UNITY. 


$9.00 ONLY $9.00 
Excursion to Niagara Falls, Ontario. 


Account opening of the Grand Trunk 
New Single Arch Double Track Steel 
Bridge, September 23d, 24th and 25th. 

Three days free open air entertain- 
ment, Illumination of the Bridge and 
Falls and magnificent pyrotechnical dis- 
play under direction of Prof. Paine of 
New York. 

Tickets on sale Sept. 22nd and 23rd. 
Good for return until Sept. 27th, 1897. 

For information as to reservations, etc., 
apply to L. R. Morrow, C, P. & T. Az, 
No, 103 Clark Street, Chicago, 


Best Line 


Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati. 


——AND THE—— 


South. | 


CITY TICKET OFFICE: 
232 Ciark STREET, - CHicaGo. 


——— $$ 


To delegates and their friends attending the 
National Conference to be held in Saratoga, be- 
vinning September 20th, the Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern Railway will make a rate of 
one and one-third fare for the round trip, on the 
certificate plan. The Boston Special, leaving at 
10:30 A.M., arrives at Saratoga 9:58 the following 
morning, and the New York Limited, 5:30 P.M., 
arrives the next afternoon at 4:20. The extra fare 
of $3.50, formerly charged on this train, has been 
discontinued. Both trains have a dining-car and 
a buffet library-car, and the Limited has the com- 
partment ay City office, 180 Clark Street, 
where reservations may be made and certificates 
be obtained. 


NOORICH 
INE 


ON LAKE MICHIGAN 
LOW EXCURSION RATES 


JUST PUBLISHED 


ON THE OUTER RIM 


STUDIES IN 


WIDER EVOLUTION 


Price, 50 Cents 


In this book, the author, Mr. Geo. E. Wright, seeks to carry the 
evolution, theory beyond the point where Darwin rested, tracing the life 
principle through all material forms, and dealing with the psychic phe- 
nomena, which, not being understood generally, are relegated to the 
border-land between science and occultism. 


Published by Alfred C. Clark, 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


ELLEN LLOYD-JONES 
JANE LLOYD-JONES 


ILLSIDE —e 
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A Farm Home School for Boys and Girls 


Pupils Received at Any Age 


Prepares for College or for Life 
Kindergarten for the Youngest 


Manual Training, Physical Development, Quiet Surroundings, 
Modern Conveniences, and Progressive Methods. 


Terms.... § 35 ....Per Year 
Regular School Year Begins September 15, 1897 


FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


e 


Postoffice address, Hillside, Wisconsin. Railroad and telegraph 
station, Spring Green, Wisconsin, on Prairie du Chien Divi- 
sion of C., M. & St. P. Ry., thirty-five miles west of Madison, 
eight hours from Chicago, without change of cars. 


References.... 


FRANCIS W. PARKER, Pres. of Chicago Normal School 
ALFRED C. CLARK, Publisher, Chicago 
JENKIN LLOYD JONES, Chicago, IIl. 


‘‘I know not where, if my life were to be lived over, I would rather be 
placed at fifteen, than in the Hillside Home School.. I do not believe there 
is in Wisconsin, or in the United States, a place where the conditions are 
more favorable to develop a sound body, and a sound mind in a sound body, 
and a warm, loving heart, lay the foundations for scholarship, character, 
and greatness, than right here in this school. I am not only surprised but 
gratified to find the depth and largeness of the work of this school.’’— 
Rev. Hiram W. Thomas, D.D., in the closing address before the Tower Hill Sum- 
mer School, August 22, 1897. | | 
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Announcements. 


The Fraternity of Liberal Religious So- 
cieties in Chicago, 


TEMPLE ISRAEL, Oakland Music Hall, 
I. S. Moses, Minister, 


Oak ParK UNITY CHURCH (Universal- 
ist). R.F.Johonnot, Minister, 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana Avenue and 33d Street. 


CENTRAL CHURCH (Independent), Cen- 
tral Music Hall. N. D. Hillis, Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington Boulevard and Union Park. 


SOCIETY FOR ETHICAL CULTURE, 
Steinway Hall, W. M. Salter, Lecturer. 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indi- 
ana Avenue and 2ist Street. E.G. Hirsch, 
Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE SOUL (Spiritualist), 
Masonic Temple. Mrs.Cora L, V. Rich- 
mond, Minister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 


Monroe and Laflin Streets. J. Vila 
Blake, Minister. 
St PauL’s CuHuRCH (Universalist), 


Prairie Avenue and 28th Street. A, J. 
Canfield, Minister. 


ALL SouLts CHURCH, corner Oakwood 
Boulevard and Langley Avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


ISAIAH ‘TEMPLE (Jewish), Oakland 
Club Hall, Ellis Avenue and 39th Street. 
Joseph Stolz, Minister. 


AVENUE UNIVERSALIST 
CuHuRCH, Stewart Avenue and. 65th 
Street. R, A, White, Minister. 


Unity CHURCH (Unitarian), corner of 
Dearborn Avenue and Walton Place. 
Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE MEsSIAH (Unitarian), 


corner of Michigan Avenue and 23d 
Street. W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


MEMORIAL CHAPEL (Unitarian), corner 
Fifty-seventh Street and Lexington 
Avenue. Rev. W. W. Fenn preaches 
each Sunday morning at 11 o’clock. 


STEWART 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Univer- 
salist), corner of Warren Avenue and 
Robey Street, T. B. Gregory, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tin’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, 
Lake View. Mrs. Celia Parker Woolley, 
Minister. 


PEOPLE’s CHURCH (Independent), Mc- 
Vicker’s Theatre, Madison Street, near 
State. H. W. Thomas and Frank B. 
Vrooman, Ministers, 


LIBERAL Book ROoMs., 


RYDER MEeEmorRIAL CHURCH (Univer- 
salist), Sheridan avenue and 64th street. 
Sunday services Ir A.M, 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.M.; Young Peo- 
abe Christian Union, 7 p.m, Devotional 

eeting, Wednesdays at 8 p.m. Rev. 
Frederick W. Miller, Minister; residence, 
The Colonial, 6325 Oglesby Avenue. 


Unitarian 
Ileadquarters and other Activities, 175 
Dearborn Street, room 93. Open daily. 


and 8 P.M.; 


THE NEW UNITY, 


September 16, 1897 
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CKXwWiieer 
ASG. FP. A 
CunICAGO. 


For all expert Dental 


Operations 
call on 


‘Dr. J. E. Low 


Inventor of 
Crown and Bridge 
Work. 

(Specialist) 
The best work 
at reasonable prices is 
always the cheapest. 


Room 615, First National 
Bank Bldg. 


164 Dearborn Street 


Established 1865. 


LLINOIS <easy 


Runs Two Nae/ Vestibuled Trains Daily 


jane Cre 
AYLIGHT 


TRAIN 
OAY 


between Chicago and St. Louis. 


TRAIN 
Free Reclining Chair Cars, Pullman Buffet Parlor 
Dare Pullman Buffet Open and Compartment Sleep- 
g Oars See that your omg between Chicago and 


St. Louis Reads v a lll 
It can be once vi of rot AA es NE: r Railroad. 


A. H. HANSON, G. P. A Til. Cent. R. R.. Ohicago, Il. 


Have you heard of Waupaca? 


Most people have, for the famous resort, ‘‘ Chain 
O’ Lakes,” has made it well known. Easy of oe 
cess via Wisconsin Central Lines’ Fast Trains, 
few hour’s ride will bring you within reach of 
comfort and rest, as the hotels, cottages, boating, 
bathing &nd fishing are excellent. Excursion 
tickets on sale daily. Your nearest ticket agent 
can give you comp ete information. 

Jas. C. Ponn. G. P. A. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


YOU WILL REALIZE THAT “THEY LIVE 
WELL WHO LIVE CLEANLY,” IF YOU USE 


SAPOLIO 


---ATTEND THE--- 


Liberal 
Congress of 
Religion 


Centennial 
Exposition 
At Nashville, Tenn. 
Stop at 


Price’s College 
Hotel... 


European and American Plan. 
Gor. Vauxall and Broad Streets. 


Special rates to parties of ten or more. 


On main line of electric cars to Exposi- 
tion grounds. 


Two blocks from Union’ Depot. 


Half block from Custom House and 
Postoffice. 


Accommodations for 2,000 guests at mod- 
erate rates. 


FROM DIFFERENT POINTS OF VIEW. 


Of this book one English reviewer says: 


‘* Though a book of only 211 pages, i it there 
is food for the mind, adapted to every phase o 
human thought.” 


Another reviewer says: 


‘‘ We heartily and confidently commend this 
book as promoting a bold, comprehensive, apr, 
ative Christianity of a thoroughly practical and 
social nature.’ s 


PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


Swedenborg Publishing Association, 
GERMANTOWN, PA. 


GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 


479-481 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, Ill 
Twenty-second year begins Sept. 22d. For Young 
Ladies and Children. Prepires for College at 
gives special courses of study. 

Miss REBECCA 8S. RICE, A.M., 

Miss MARY E. BEEDY, A.M., 


| Principals. 


